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James the fatalist and his master. Translated from the French of Diderot. In three volumes. ...
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jAMES THE FATALIST,AND HIS MASTER. TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF,DIDEROT. IN THREE VOLUME5,,VOL. I. LONDON: PlINTED FOR G. G, AND J. ROBINSQX,,PATER-NOSTER-ROW.,1797.
TO T I-E M.-E M O R Y,OF D ID E R 0 T. * l . ; -. , O DIDEROT! how many days have already elapsed. since thy. genius has been extinguished, since the obscurity of the tomb has shaded thy lifeless' ashes! . And of all the friends to whom thy nights were consecrated, on whotn were lavished the stores of thy talents and the riches of thy imagination, none has yet. attempted to rear to thee a monument worthy of the gratitude due,VOL. i. a from . . .~~~~~~~
from friendship, from thy own age and from future times!,Yet where is the man of letters whose panegyric can be more interesting to be transmitted to posterity! It is true that Diderot made no discovery which has extended the sphere of our know- ledge; perhaps he has left behind him no work which can place him in the rank-of our orators, our philosophers,,.urPot bait I dre ieal to se, who with ablities to appreciate hiA iaekit, had the happ .eis-'t hi s ac,. *.oaintance, whether h heeertheles waa Itot'onh 'e f'oe rost astdmoising phenb-,iAteA of tde power 'ds wit and of t- . i : . . . . . , - YFlie 'Ie: tieen of hoi thhe ho-P iiitur'o ' e htuih nnd. ib cancerea,in
in preserving a faithful remembrance, they are those who possessed real claims to public esteem and admiration, but whom particular circumstances, I know not what fatality attacled to their des- tiny, never lermitted to develope all the force, all the extent of their facul- ties. What eulogium of Virgil could add more to the idea of him than the Eneid inspires ? What panegyric of Racine could give a stronger concep- tion of his genius than the Phadra or Athalia exhibits ? But how many sages -are there equally honoured in 'the ages in which they lived and by which they were followed, whose memory must have perished had it not been preserved by the homage of their cotemporaries.,It is not thy eulogium, 0 Diderot, that I can venture to undertake.--,B i' Scarcely
Scarcely dare I flatter myself that my feeble talents can here. colle& a few wreaths worthy to deck thy funeral urn; but I too, often experienced the hap- piness of being admitted to the modest asylum in which thou wert concealed; I too, have often shared the precious gifts which thy genius diffused around thee with a profusion so easy and so generous, with a warmth so sweet and so interesting. My gratitude shall not rest upon vain panegyrics, but at least I shall attempt to express what I have seen,. what I have felt; and those of thy friends who shall behold this feeble sketch will perhaps find in it some sea- tures of thy picures pourtrayed with idelity. :The artist who wished to find a nodel for the head of Aristotle, or of,Plato,
P4to would have.scarcely met with a modern head more worthy of his studies than .that.of the late Diderot. His- brow large, open and gently-rounded, bore the imposing image of a mind vast, luminous and fertile. Our great physiognomist Lavater imagined that he discovered in it the traces of a cha- ta'ter timid and of little enterprise; and Ithis conclusion, formed solely upon the, portraits which he may have seen of him,: has always appeared to us to be the opinion of a very nice observer. His nose possessed a masculine beauty; the contour of his ;upper eye-lid was full of delicacy ; -the usual expression of his eyes sensible and sweet; but. whenhis mind -began to be animated :and'warmed they :seemed to sparkle .witk fire; his :mouth ,breathed an'in; eres.,tin,- mixturee of. archness, grae,B. B3 and
and good nature. Whatever vacuity he might in other respecs have in his mien, there was naturally in the east of his headj and particularly when he spoke with action, a great deal 6f no, bleness, force and dignity. It seemed that enthusiasm was become the natural turn of expression of his voice, of his soul, and of all his faculties, In a cold and tranquil state of mind sometimes might be discovered, constraint, awk- wardness, timidity, even a kind of as fectation. Till his thoughts had trans- ported him beyond his ordinary feels ings he was not himself, he wa* not Diderot.,In order to form some idea of the extent and the fertility of his mind, it is not sufficient to cast a rapid glance, I will not say over every,thing
tling which be has done, but over every thing which the public knows of him. *,* We have pot spoken of his first essays, thq translation of Lord Shaftshuby's treatise of M sri and Firtue, that of the -History f Gre~e t-y Stanyan, the Disipoary of Me.dicite, -&. kc, We shall only here advert tq one part of hip works which he has left in. manuscript.. Hi rames tbe Fatalist and his plrgieuse, .are.two yomanese; the first of which presents a 'grea variety oftraits and of ideas at once simple, new and original the other is a grand piaur¢, full of soul and: passion, of the most lively strokes, and the moral tendency .of .. hic is th. _more striking from e ' xtrepw. d4ress which the author has eniployed to sonceeal t:- :i t'.e end it turns out to be a most severe sa.tjre gaqp the licentiousness of the (monastic life. a.i4 ip the whole course of the 'ork there is not one word which seems to he direae. immediately to this obje,. His Stppt~lm t m. tPi. Y!yage If W. dg Bougaitnvile, his .C atrsatis. yon: t.e Qrigi ef.Beings, and severl! ,thAber dialogu -. ofa.. ;ol,. , 4 and,t~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~j::.
The same man who conceived- the projet of the most beautiful monu- and metaphysical nature shew with what ability he could combine the most abstract discussions with all the charms of the most lively and bril- liant imagination. The speech of the chief of the Otaheitans in the Supplement to the Foyage of MA. d Bougainvill~ is one of 'the most beautiful pieces of savage eloquence which exists in any language. The-Plan of a New Uniersiey which he was desired to make out. by the Empress of Russia and his refexions upon the last work of M. Helvetius are of all his writings those per- baps in which there are -to be found most method and reasoning; he has displayed in these, particularly in the former, vast knowledge and learning. His Salons or his criticisms on va-, rious pitures in the Louvre-will certainly not prove satisfaobry to the greatest part of artists; but who has ever spoken of the arts and of real talents with a more tender sensibility or with a more sublime enthusiasm? -and notwithstand, ing a number of judgments which can ,only - ' - - have
ment which any age has ever raised to the. glory, and for the instru&ion of mankind, who executed a great part of it himself, has composed two theatrical pieces quite of an original kind, and which the chastesttaste cannot dispute to be great dramatic efforts, in a style full of animation and passion; the same man to whom we owe so many subtle metaphysical essays in his Jetters upon the Blimn - the 'Deaf, and the Dumb; in his Pihilosophical Thoughts, in his Inter- pretation of Nature, in the number of articles which he has furnished for the E.nycldop.die,-upon the Histqry of An, cientPhilosophy, has given a more clear, 'exa6t, and detailed description than any have beenp disated by an inflamed and preju- diced imagination, we find the work replete with original views, and with observations equally juste, acute, and'profound I,that
that we were in possession -of before, of all our arts and professions. There is no person certainly who does not know the perfection to which this sort of la- hour has since arrived; but can we for- get that before Diderot there was not one page written upon the subjet wor. thy of being read? The same man who has left us-so many works replete with knowledge, philosophy, and learning; besides a collection of mathematical performances, which I have often heard quoted with praise by our first geome- tricians, has also composed stories and romances; he has written one in parti- cular full of originality, of fancy, and of ludicrous incident; and it was with one of the best books upon morality extant in our language, his Essay upon the Reigns of Claudius and Nero, that he usefully terminated his literary career.,If
If we consider that so many works, and works of such a different nature are the produaions of a single individual, who devoted to their composition only, the time which he could spare from that which was necessarily spent in procu- ring his own subsistence, and that of his family, or those moments which were left him by the importunity of strangers, the indiscretion of friends, and above all by the extreme indolence of his temr per, we must confess that there are few persons indeed with so capacious a mind,. or with a more extraordinary and a more copious facility of talent *,,* The eloquent Apology of the AWbb-d Prades, one of the best polemical performances which has appeared this century, was the work of a few days; the sublime Eulogy of Richardson was the production of a morning; and he scarcely spent a fortnight in writing the Booux indiscrts.,The
The genius of Diderot resembles those sons of a family who, from being born and reared in the lap of plenty, suppose that the source of their wealth is inexhaustible; and of consequence affix no bounds to their caprices, and establish no order in their expences. To what -degree of superiority might not this genius have arrived, had it been properly cultivated; or to what enter- prise might not its powers have been adequate, had they been directed ex- clusively to one obje&; had the time and the exertions, which were prodi- gally -laished on any one who requested the aid of his counsel and of his under- standing, been appropriated solely to the improvement of his own works! What he did at first from good nature,- from habit, from I kiic-i not what pro- pensity of charader, he did afterwards,from
from necessity, from principle: the solI lowing passage shews how neatly in this view he has depicted his own characeri " I am not robbed of my life;' says he, "I give it away'; and what can I do " better than to grant a portion of it to "him who thinks it of sufficient value "to ask it as a boon ?. .. The impor- ' tant point is not if the thing be done ' by me or by another, but if the thing "be .done, and well done, whether by "a good or a bad man.... They will "not praise me for it, I grant, either " now or after I am no more; but I "shall value myself upon it, and they " will esteem me of course. Benefi- "cence, the recompence of which is "sure, is not a bad exchange for cele- "brity, which cannot always be ob- " tained, and which is never acquired c; without inconvenience.... Perhaps I," impose
i impose upon myself by specious rea- " sonings, and I am only a spendthrift of CC my time by setting little value upon "it; I-am only prodigal of what I des- "pise; they ask it of me as nothing, and " I grant it as such .",* It was his being employed for two whole years in the P3ilosop3bical and Poliical History of te .two India that sustained his courage and his pa- tience during that time. Who does not know that nearly one-third of this great work is the producilon of his pen? We have seen him com- pose a considerable part of it. He himself used to be astonished at the boldness with which he made his friend speak. But who, said he, will dart to put his name to ibis I, replied the Abbe, Itdl you to proceed. What man of letters does not easily recognize in the book de PEspri, and in the System of ,ature, all the fine pages which are, and which can only be, the production of Diderot ? .... It would be an invidious task to attempt a more complete enumeration of his works and to vex those manes which we wish to honour.,May ° I
(May we not consider what follows as a saying of remorse escaped from the conscience of a man of letters ?) " This " must be so, - since I should blame in " others what I approve in myself.",The circumstances, and the habits of life, which these circumstances occa- sion, have doubtless a great influence upon the character, the extent, and the bounds of our faculties; but nature her. self often modifies them in a way so pe- culiar, that it would be absurd to as- cribe them to any other origin. If ever there was a capacity of intellect, formed for receiving and improving every idea embraced by the circle of human know- ledge, it was that of Diderot; his head was naturally the most encyclolpdique of any that ever existed. Metaphysical subtlety, profound alculation, deep,1 erudition,
erudition, poetical conception, a taste- for the arts and antiquity; however di- versified the objets might be, his at- tention applied to them with the same energy, with the same interest, and with the same facility; but his thoughts one after another rapt him to such an ele- vated pitch of passion, that it seemed rather as if they were masters of his un- derstanding than as if his understanding -was master of them. His ideas were stronger than he, they carried him along with such an irresistible impulse so to. speak, that it was impossible for him either to arrrest their progress, or to re- gulate their course.,When I recall the memory.of Dide- sot, the immense variety of his ideas, :the astonishing multiplicity of his knowledge, the sudden transports; the,fervour
imagination, all the charms and all the wildness of his conversation, I venture to compare his soul to nature, in the view in which he himself beheld it, rich, fertile, abounding in germs of every kind,- sweet andsavage,- mild and majestic, simple and sublime, but with- out any ruling principle, without a go- vernor, and without a God . ..,I ant not here disposed to quarrel with the infidelity of the age in which I live.: Superstition has been the: caise of so many-evils to men, that we may be thankful Reason has at. last broken its yoke: -but, however willinglyI par- ·don scepticism in any man, iI think it .woiilt:have been desirable for Diderot's reputation, that.: hi had not bee an atheisf, i that he had supported the,VOL. I. c charasdet
charater with less zeal. The obsti- nate war which he considered himself as obliged to-wage against God, made him-lose many of the most precious moments of his life, often diverted him from the culture of literature and of the arts, and, above all, made him neglect the talent in the exercise of which he was -fitted to -acquire:; celebrity -He made himself a Philosopher; Nature intended him to be an Orator or a Poet. Nor is it certain even, that, in other tiies, and in te circumstances, he fight not have succeeded as a. a- thee of the Church. He would have been: as well qualified, .however, for beating the tracks of Luther ahd of Calvin, had he been capable of a more elevated deportment, and if there had -notbe'n is much weakness in his cha-,rafter
rat.er as there was firxrw.eRs and energy in his mind.,All the virtues, all thke estimnable qY.- lities, which -are: no.t very :ciQnple :ij. their charater,' aad :the xercise of which does not require great c.ontancgy of temper, .were uatural to Dlerotq, He was accustomed to forget ,himself a much as the great part of. men think about themselves. He *wg as sn-much pleased with rendering himself useful t , others, as most men are satis.i¢d with the enjoyment of an agreeahl and :sa- lutary exercise. ' All the ingeuit:y . and afivity of 'mind which men usually exert in making.their own fortunes, I he employed inotbliging the ,finst ,peron who came in his .way, often permitting himnlf to: extend hiia liber¢lity .he yond ithe necessary .>bounds;,b- A- xery,c 2 compli-
complicated intrigue, when he thought it would conduct him to his objet, communicated a new interest to the pleasure he felt in doing a service. Ti- mid and aukward in the management of whatever related to himself, he was subjet to no such embarrassment in conducting the affairs of others. Is ie good? Is he bad? is the title of a small comedy, in which he meant to pourtray his own charater. He had, in short, more sweetness than real goodness, sometimes the malice and anger of a child, but, upon the whole,: an inex- haustible fund of good nature.,He was disposed, with much since- rity, to love all his neighbours, till he :had the strongest reasons for hating and despising them; even when he had the justest'cause of complaint, ten to one,but
but he forgot it. It was necessary, in- deed, that he should do so, for, when-, ever he seriously engaged to recolle& a thing, he had laid down a rule to take a note of it in some memorandum books which he kept for the purpose; but these memorandums lay concealed in a corner of his bureau; and the whim of consulting this singular deposit seldom tormented him; I only saw him once recur to it, when he wished to tell me the wrongs which he'had suffered from the unfortunate John-James.,Diderot conversed more with his own ideas than with men. Though an en- thusiastic supporter of materialism, it may nevertheless be said, that he was a most decided idealist in his mode of thinking and of living: he was so in spite of himself, from the invincible,c 3 ascendant
ascendalt of his charaer anid 6f his iaginiation. Thie greatest attiadion *hich the soci-ty in which he was ac- customed to live had for him; was its being the only theatre in which the na- tural fire of his genius could get full scope to burh. When age hid cooled the fervour of his miind, he betiie in-. diffeitrnt to soiety; he was often more hutt thih pleased *ith it3, ad returned *ith joy to his retreat. His bboks, which iffordid.s a pretext for the favours conferred upoh him by Cithari neit. and the enjoyment of which she secured to him with so much grace and bounty, his books, some solitary walks, the chit- chat of an intimate acquaintance, par- ticularly of his daughter, -then bectme his- most pleaat relaxati6o's. This daughter, so tenderly and so deservedly beloved, was his delight and Consola-,tion
tion till the last moment of his life; blessed with her society, he supported with patience, and invariable serenity of mind, the protrated sufferings, and the painful ennui of a disease, the issue of which he long foresaw without fear or dismay.,c 4
t · ' ' ' ·,d .JA ME S,TH E F A T A LIA S T FATALIST,AND RIS MAST E R. H W did they meet ?, By chance like other people. What were their names What signifies it to you. From what part of the world did they come ? From the place they kft last. Whither were they.going ? Must people then always know where they go ? For what sayings, were,they
they'remarkable ? The Master said nothing particular, and James used to say that his captain was wont to repeat, .that all the good and the evil which befalls us here below was decreed on high.,MIASTER. It is a grand apothegm this.,J AMI E S. My captain would add that every ball that was fired from a musquet had its billet.,MA ST E R. And he was right...... After a short pause James exclaimed -Devil take the inn-keeper and'his inn,MSASTER.
MAt ft A A,k Why send your neighbourt the devil ? This is not like a Christian.,3 A M.'E S., Why ? because while I got drunk with his bad wine I forgot to take- our horses to water.. .My father. observes it and turns angry. I shake my head; he takes a cudgel -and rubs down my shoulders not withia3ll thttenderess in the woild. A regiment was passing by on its route to the camp at Son- tenoy, and I enlist ih disgust. We'ar- rive and the engagement takes'place.,And you received -a iball with 'your address. . . : ·,JAMES.
JAMfBS. You have guessed it; a shot in the knee; and God knows the good and the bad adventures to which this shot has given rise. They are just as closely connedled with each other as the links of a chain. Without this shot, for in- stance, I believe I should neither have been in love nor a cripple all my life.,M-A STER. You have then been in love ?,J A M E S. What though I have ?,MASTER. And-in consequence of a shot too.-,JAMBS. In consequence of a shot.,MASTER.
MA T ER. You never told me a word of this.,JAMES. True, I never did.,MASTE R. ., . . . .. .,Why so ? -'i, .,, · E . ,. . . . Why because it could be -told nei- ther sooner nor later.,M A.S T E R. And is the moment of communi- cating the history of these amours ar- rived ?,J A M E S. Who knows that it is?,MASTER.
M A S T S R. At all adventures begin. ... . James began the history of his amours. It was after dinner. It was drowsy time'of day, ,and his Master fell asleep. Night surprised them in the middle of the fields, and they lost their way. Conceive she Master then i. terrible passion, and hoKse-whip- ping his Valet without; mercy, while the poor devil observed between every stroke, "This one -too it seems was d,.secfree .hgh'-;.,-;i. .-.. : ;i:; j,You see, reader, that I am in: a fine way, and that I have it in my power to make you wait a year, two years, three years, for the story ' Jamiis's amours,,..-... -.-- by
by separating him-from his Master and making each of them encounter all the dangers I please... What hinders me from marrying the Master and making him.a cuckold ? from-embarking James for the Isles ? and conducting his Mas, ter to the same place ? from bringing them both to France in the same vessel? How easy is it to invent stories ! But both of them will get off with speiding a bad night, and you merely. for this short delay.....,Dawn appeared. Conceive thent again mounted upon their horses ail pursuing their journey.-And wher- were they going ? This is, the second time you have asked me thie ques- tion; and this is the second time.that 1 answer, what is: that to .you: -;;f I explain the objet of their jour-,ney,
ney, farewell to James's amours ... * They proceeded some time on their way in silence. .When they had both a little recovered from their chagrin the Master said to his Valet: Well then, James, how far had we-got with your amours ?,J A M S. I believe we had got the length of the defeat of the enemy's army. They endeavoured to save themselves. They were pursued.- Every one consulted his own safety. I remained upon the sild of battle, buried under the number of the dead and wounded, which was prodigious. Next day I was placed, along with a dozen of others, upon a cart, in order to be condu&ed to one of mur hospitals. Ah! sir, I do not be-,lievc
lieve that there is any wound more se- vere than one on the knee.,M A ST E R. Let us proceed, however: James, you are mistaken.,J AM E S. No indeed, Sir, I am not mistaken there are in that spot I know not how many bones, tendons, and other things, which are distinguished by, I cannot tell what names......,A country looking man who followed them,withagirl whom he carried behind him, and had listened to their conversa- tion, took up the subjet, saying, the Gen- tleman is right.... It is not ascertained to whom this expression of the 4Jentle- man was addressed; but it was not well,VOL. i. D received
received by James and by his Master. James said to the person who interfered thus indiscreetly in the conversation, How come you to infroduce your re- mailrs upnii this affair ?-I only obtrude myself upon a point of my profession; I am a surgeon at your service, and I am going to demonstrate to you, that ..... . The woman: whom he carried behind him; said :to him,. Good Mr. DocFor, let us pursue our way, and leave-these Gentlemen, who have no taste for demonstrations. No, replied the surgeon, I wish to demonstrate to them, and I will demonstrate.... and, in the aA of turning himself round to demonstrate, he pushes against his companion, makes her lose her balance, and throws her to the ground, with one .of her feet entangled in the skirts of his dress, and her petti-,coats
coats turned over her head. James disw mounts, extricates the foot of this poor creature, and puts! down her petticoats. I don't know whether he began with smoothing her petticoats, or disentan- gling her foot; but if you could judge of this woman's situation by her cries, she certainly was grievously wounded. And James's Master said to the surgeon, See what you have done by your eagerness to demonstrate; and the Surgeon re- turned, See what it is to have refused to attend to my demonstration .. ... Meanwhile James addressed the woman, either in'her fallen state, or after she had got up again, Comfort yourself, my good woman; it was neither your own fault, nor the fault of Mr. the Ddotor, nor mine, nor that of my Master. It is because it was decreed on high, tlat, upon this day, on this,"1) 2. very
very road, at the present hour, Mr. the Do&or.should choose to prattle, that my Master and I should be a little cross, that you should get a contusion on the head, and that we should see your....,What might not this adventure grow to in my hands, should I take a fancy to tease you ? I might give a great deal of importance to-this woman; I might make her the niece of the Re&or of the neighbouring village; I might set all the peasants in it by the ears; I might prepare stories of battles and of loves; for, in fat, this country girl, under her plain attire, was very pretty. James and his Master did not fail to perceive it. Love does not always wait for so seducing an opportunity. Why should not James fall in love a second time?,Why
Why should he not a second time be the rival, and the successful rival too, of his Master ? And how do you know 'that they had been in this situation al- ready? What! always at your ques- tions: you have no inclination, then, that James should-continue the story of his amours ? 'Once for all, pray explain what you would- have me do. Will this afford you pleasure, then, or will it not ? If it will give you satisfaction, let us again mount the woman on the crupper behind her condutor; allow them to proceed on their journey, and return to our travellers. Upon this occasion it was James who first took up the conversation, and said to his Master,,Observe what is the way of the world. You who never were wounded in the,D 3 whole
course of your life, and who know no- thing of what it is to receive a shot on the knee, will persist in maintaining to me, who have had my knee bruised to pieces, and have been a cripple these twenty years ....,M A STER. You may be in the right. But it is owing to this impertinent Surgeon that you are still upon the waggon with your comrades, yet far from the hospi- - tal, far from being cured, and far from falling-in love..,JAMES. Whatever you may choose to think of the matter, the pain of my knee was excessive: it was sadly encreased by the hardness of the carriage, by the ruggedness of the roads, and at every jolt I uttered most piercing cries.,MASTER.
. ~ MM AS TB . - '. .Because it was decreed on. hih: that you should cry.?,JA M E S. Assuredly: I had.bletgdtOdea th,,an41 all had been over .,vth: me, if our carS,. the last of the line, had not stopped, t the '.dor of a cottage. I requiested .to come down, and I:was laid ,up.n the .ground. A young woman, who, was standing; at thle dor 'of the. t:ttage, went in, and almost imme diately.e- turned with a glass and a bottle of wie. I drank one or two glasses in haste. The carts which'preceded ours drove on. They were going to- repluce me among my compano'nis, wien,;' clinging close to the. cl.othes. of this woman, and to every, thing around me, 1'p-ro- tested that I would not mount :again,,D 4 and
and that, if I was to die, I preferred meeting death where I was, rather than two leagues farther on. As I uttered these last words, I fell into a swoon. When I recovered from this state, I found myself undressed, lying on a bed which occupied one of the corners of the cottage, and beside me a peasant, the owner of the place, his wife, the person who had given me the assistance, and some little children. The woman had dipped the corner of her apron in vinegar, and was rubbing my nose and temples.,MASTE R. Ah, wretch! ah, knave! .... Vil- lain, I see you coming.,JAM E S. Master of mine, I believe you see nothing at all.,M A S T E B.
M A S T E R. Is not this the woman with whom y6u are .about to fall in love,JA ME S.. And though I were to fall in love with her, what is there to be said on the subjet ? Have people in their power to fall in love, or not to fall in love, as they please ? And, if people are in love, are they at liberty to a& as if they were not ? Had this been decreed on high, whatever you have a mind to say to me,- I too might have said to myself; I might have beat my breast, dashed my head against the wall, torn my hair, but things would neither have been better nor worse, and my benefacor had still been a cuckold.,MASTER.
M 'A- S T- E R. But,-reasoning in your way, there is .no crime which may not be perpetrated without remorse.,J A M E S. More than once have I perplexed my brain with this objetion; but notwith- standing this, in spite of all I can do, I always recur to the saying of my Cap- tain-" All the good and the evil which " befalls us is decreed on high." Are you, Sir, acquainted with any means of erasing this decree. Can I help being myself ? and, being myself, can I at otherwise than I do ? Can I be at once myself and a different person ? And, since I first came into the world, has any single -moment occurred in which this has not held true ? ,'reach as long as you please: your argments, perhaps, may be very good; but if it is decreed,within
within me, or on high, that I should think them bad, pray what would you have me to do ?,M A S T ER. I am musing a little upon something, and it is, whether your benefacor was to be cuckolded because it was decreed on high, or whether it was decreed on high because you were to make your benefactor a cuckold ?,JAMES. Both these decrees were written, the one by the side of the other. Every thing was decreed at once. It is just like a large roll which unfolds by little and little .....,-You may conceive, Reader, how far I might push this conversa- tion upon a subje&, about which so,much
much has been spoken, so much has been written for two tlousand years, withoutgetting one step forward. If you do not take very kindly what I tell you, at least receive in good part that there are some things which I spare you the trouble of hearing.,While our two theologians were dis- puting without understanding each other, as in theology it will sometimes happen, night approached. They were traversing a country in which'tra- velling at all times was unsafe, and, which was still more so at a period when a bad administration, combined with wretchedness, had multiplied without end-the number of malefactors. They halted at one of the most misera- ble inns in the world. Two wretched beds were-prepared for them in a room,formed
formed by a partition of boards that displayed on every side wide-gaping crevices. They called for supper. They were served with dirty water, black bread and-sour wine. The host, the 'hostess, children and servants, every thing hada forbidding aspect. Close by their side they heard immoderate bursts of laughter, and the tumultuous joy of about a dozen robbers, who had been before them and engrossed all the pro- visions. James was tolerably tranquil: his Master was far from being in the same temper. The latter was employed in placing his chagrin before him in every attitude,' and in every point -of view; while his servant devoured a few slices of black bread, and swallowed, not without wry faces, some glasses of bad wine. They were in this situation, when they heard a knocking at their,door.
door. It was a waiter, whom these insolent and dangerous neighbours had compelled to carry to our travellers, on one of their plates, all the bones of a fowl which they'had eaten up. James, fired with indignation at this treatment, laid hold of his Master's pistols. Where are you going ?-Leave me to manage the matter.-Where are you going, I say ?-Why! to bring this rabble to reason.-Don't you know there is a dozenof them ?-Were they an hundred, the number is of ,no consequence, if it is decreed on high that they are not enough.-Devil confound you with your impertinent babble..... James makes his escape from his Master, enters the room where the ruffians were assem- bled with a loaded pistol in each hand. Quick to bed, said lhe, the first that stirs [ shall blow his brains out.....,James's
James's air and tone of voice so strongly proved him to be in earnest, that the rogues, who valued their lives as much as honest men, rose from table without the-smallest murmur, undressed them- selves and went to bed.. His Master, doubtful of the issue of this adventure, waited his return in fear-and trembling. James entered the room loaded with the spoils of these people. He had seized the whole of their effeds, that they might not be tempted to rise again. He had extinguished their candles and doubled-locked their door, the key of which he kept in his hand with :one of his pistols. At present, Sir, said he to his Master, we have nothing more to do - than barricade this door by pushing our beds close to it, and then go,to sleep in tranquillity. Accordingly, he, set to work and pushed the beds up against,the-
the door, recounting-to, his Master with great coolness and brevity the de- tail of this expedition.,MASTER. What a devil of a fellow you are, James! You believe then....,JAME S. I neither believe nor disbelieve.,M A S T ER. Had they refused to go to bed ?,J AM ES. That was impossible.,MA S T E B. Why!,JAMES. Because they did not refuse.,MASTER.
MAST 9*.R, Should they rise again ?,J A M it S. Why then, so much' the better, or so much the worse.,M-A s T E I. If. . . if.... if.... and . .,3 A M E S. If, if, the sea were to. boil, as the saying is, we should have abundance.of fish ready cooked. What the. devil, sir, but this minute you thought that I ran a very great risk, yet nothing was more unfounded. Now you imagine yourself in imminent danger, yet, per- haps, nothing is more false. All the,VOL 1. E people
people in this house dread one another, which proves that we are a parcel of fools .... Conversing thus he undresses, tumbles into bed and falls asleep. His Master, eating in his turn, a slice of black bread and drinking a glass of bad wine, pricked up his ears, looked at James, who lay snoring, and said: What a devil of a fellow is this ? ... Fol- loxing the example of his Valet, the Master stretched himself also upon his bed, but he could not like him enjoy repose; for he did not sleep a wink. At day.-bbreak James. felt sopiebiddy shaking him, it was: his Master who whispered.him: James ! James!,. AM E s. ThNat is the matter?,MASTER.'
M AST E R. It is ay - ;,J' A--ME'S.: J$ A. M .S' Very possibly. ',MA S T E R. Rise then.,J A M E S. Why? · ',' 'A ST 11. '" ' - - That we may leave this place in all haste. .:. ;,*....... *. 1't M ]W':S[., ' . ..* '';'' Why? -':- .. :,E 2 MASTER,
MA S T E R. Because we are not well here.,J A M'E S. Who knows that we are not, or that we shall be better any where else ?,M AS T E R. James!,J A M E S. Hey-day! James ! James! What a devil of a fellow you are ?,MASTER. What a devil of a fellow rather are you: James, my friend.,James
James rubbed his eyes,yawned several times, stretched himseif, rose, put oh his clothes, very deliberately; :,replaced the beds in their former station, saliedii out of the room, went down stairs, into the stable, saddled and bridled the horses, awoke the landlord ~who: aas still asleep, discharged 'the.reckoning, kept the keys of the two chambers, and off set our heroes..,The Master wished to- prbceed: at: brisk trot; James wished to pace along, and always agreeably fto his system. When they had got a considerable dis- tance from their late uncomfortable lodging, the Master hearing something rattle in James's pockets, asked him what it was.: -James replied, that it was the two keys of the chambers. ::,E 3 MASTIlR.
MAS T ER. .And why did jyou not- gic them,J A M-E S. Because it will be necessary to force the two doors, that of our fellow-lodgers i.- order to .liberate them from their prison, that of our room in order to restore them their clothes, and because al this will ¢give- u time,,.M A S.T E R. Very well, James But why gain time?,. JAMES.. Why ! Upon ay faith I' don't know. .,.MASTER.
'M A S'.' , R. Beides, if ybit vWsh to gitftinlti ..lhy trael atlihat 'low'ptice?-'!;; '" ;,JAME S. It is for want of -inowing what is d-t-rded ni high,. thrit w£e h-thrti'know what we rriesfti(:;iottwhat we.?do,!aind that we follow our caprice which we call reason, or our reason which often is ii6thlig h'it i daiigertof tlivisy, ethdt sbidltr if titi§ :1illp: f1l- *'~i. m ill.' .... :..p ... .::,r,-(d b:L,MA S T E R. Can you tell me what constitutes a :fool, and-ht'at 'wisAe miran . '[",;" E 4 JAMES.
A M E S. Why not ... A fool... Stop... is an unhappy man, and by conse- quence a happy man is wise.,MASTER. And what do you mean by a happy man and an unhappy man ?,3 AM E S. That point is easy. A happy man is he whose happiness is decreed on high; and by consequence, he whose misery is decreed on high is an unhappy man.,M A S T E R. And who is he who has decreed on high happiness and misery ?,JAMES.
:. -. . ' . r JAM ES. . And who is he that formed theigrand register on which every decree is-in- scribed ? A Captain, the friend of my Captain, would have cheerfully given more money than I'll say to know. As for him, he would not have given a doit; no more would I; for' what should I gain by that? -Could I thus escape falling into the pit where I am to break my neck ?,MA S T ER. I believe you could. .. 3,JAMES. I however believe not: for in that case there must needs be a false line 'ii.. that great register which contains truth,,which
which contains only truth, and which contains the Whole truth. It would be inscribed in the great register, James' shall break his neck such a day; and yet James should hot break his neck. Can you conceive it possible that this could be the case whoever be the au- thor of this great register ?,MA STER. Much might be said iponi that ptiint.,JAM ES. My captain was of'opinion that pru- dence is a suppoifiii tion which we are authorised by experience to consider the circumstaince in wihich we are placed as causes of certain effeEs vwhich in relation to the future are fitted to -inspire hope or fear.,MAISTER.
AND HIS MASTER. 5,M A STE R. And you understood something of these principles ?,J A M E S.: Assuredly I did. By degrees 1 be- came acquainted with his language. But he would say, Who can boast the possession of a sufficient share of-expe- rience ? Has he who flattered liifitslf with having, made the best provisioa, never proved a dupe ? Besides, is there any man capable of justly appreciating the circumstances in which he is placed) The calculation which passes in our tinhds, and that which is inscribed in the register on high, are two calcutla- tions widely different. Is it we. whO guide destiny, or destiny that regulates us ? How many plais, wisely concerted, have failed ? how many shall yet prove,*3 aabortive
abortive? How many mad.designs have succeeded; how many shall yet be crowned with success! This my Cap- tain told me after the taking of Bergen- op-Zoom and Port Mahon; and he would add, that, though prudence did not secure the fortunate issue of a de- sign, it consoled and excused us for its failure. He would sleep, too, the night before an engagement, as quietly in his tent as in garrison, and marched to battle as he would have gone to a ball. Of him, indeed, you might fairly have exclaimed, What a devil of a fellow-!,At this moment they heard behind them, at a little distance, shouts and cries. They looked back, and saw a number of men armed with poles and pitch-forks, advancing in all haste. You will imagine that these were the,people
people of the inn, their servants, and the robbers we mentioned. You will imagine that, in the morning, they had broken open their doors for want of the- keys, and that the robbers had supposed our two travellers had decamped with -their spoils. These were the thoughts by which James was possessed, and he muttered between his teeth, Cursed be the keys, and that whim or reason which tempted me to carry them away: cursed be the prudence by which it was dicated, &c. &c. You will suppose now, that this little army is to fall upon James and his Master, that a bloody battle is to ensue, that the cudgels are to be exercised, and pistols fired; and it rests with me whether all this shall not aAually take place : but then fare- well the truth of history, farewell to the narrative of' James's amours. Our,travellers
travellers were not pursued. I know not what happened at the inn after their departure. The? continued their route, advancing always without knowing whither they went, although they had some notion where they meant to go, beguiling fatigue and ennui with alter- nate- silence and talk, as those who tra- vel use to do; -and sometimes, too, those who sit at home.,It is very evident that I am not writ- ing aromance, since I negle& what a romance writer would not fail to em- ploy. He who- should take what I write for truth, perhaps would be nearer the mark than he who should consider it to be fabulous.,The Master was the first who broke silerice this time, and began upon the,old
old string: .-Well, James, now for the story of your amours.,JAM E S. I don't know whereabouts I wa, I have been so often interrupted, that I should do quite as well to begin a- fresh.,M A S T E R. No, no. Recovered from your swoon, at the door of the cottage, you found yourself in bed, surrounded by its in- habitants.,3 A M E S. Very well. The most urgent ¢ircum- stance of the case was to get a.surgeon, and there was none to be had for a whole. league round. The landlord mounted one of hi:s children on horse. back, and sent. him to the, nearest,place.
place. Meanwhile his wife had warmed some coarse wine, torn an old shirt of her husband, and my knee was bathed, bound up with bandages, and wrapped in linen. Some lumps of sugar, res- cued from the mice, were put into a, quantity of the wine that had been employed in bathing me, which I swal- lowed. Then they exhorted me to have patience. It was late. The people of the house sat down to table, and supped. Supper was soon over; yet neither child nor surgeon was come. The father grew ill-humoured. He was naturally a peevish fellow; he look- ed sulky to his wife. Nothing was to his mind. He dismissed the children harshly to bed. His wife sat down up- on a stool, and took her distaff. He went backwards and forwards, and at every turn he sought some pretence to,quarrel.
quarrel. If you had been at- the miUl, as I desired .... and he completed the sentence by a significant shrug towards that side where my bed stood.-I shall go to-morrow.-You;had better have gone to-day, as I desired you'... .And whom do you expeE to dress up that chaff which is still left in the barn ?- It shall be done to-morrow.--What we have draws near a close, and you would have been much better employed in do- ing it to-day, as I desired you... And that bag of barley which is spoiling in the loft, I'll wager you have never once thought of spreading it out.-The chil- dren have done it.-You ought to have done it yourself. Had you been in the loft you would not have been standing at the door ... At this moment arrived . first one surgeon, then a,.second, then a,VOL. . F. third
third along with the little boy of tht Cottage.,M A S T E R. So, there you are now as well pro- tided. with surgeons as St. Roch was with hats.,J A M E S. The first was from home when the little boy called at his house; but his wife had sent notice to the second; and the third had accompaniied the little boy. Ah! good evening, bro- thers of the profession, are you here ? says the first to the two others. They had made the greatest possible haste, they were warm, they were thirsty. They sat down round the table before the table-cloth was removed. The wife goes down to the cellar and returns,with
with a bottle. The husband muttered between his teeth: What the devil was she doing at the door ? ... They drank; they talked of the diseases prevalent in the district; they went through the whole course of their practice. I com- plain; they tell me, we shall be with you in a moment. After this bottle they desire a second, to be placed to the account of my entertainment; then a third and a fourth, always to be placed to the account of my entertainment; and at every bottle the husband re- 'peated his first exclamation: what the devil was she doing at the door ?,What might not some writers have made of this incident ? how might they have wiought up the story of these three surgeons, their conversation over the,F . fourth
fourth bottle, the vast number of their marvellous cures, the impatience of James, the ill humour of the landlord, the dissertations of these village Escu- lapius' respeting James's knee, their different opinions,, one maintaining that James was a dead man, if his limb was not immediately cut off; another that it was necessary to extra& the ball with the piece of cloth which it had carried in along with it, and if possible to pre- serve the poor devil's leg. In the mean time James was sitting upon his bed -compassionatiqg his limb and bidding it his last adieus, like one of our gene- rals between Dufouart and Louis. The third surgeon was plying the bottle, while a quarrel was fomenting between the other two, which from invetive proceeded to blows,,You
will of every 'thing you 'findin iro- mancest in ancient comedy, aid in so- ciety, I freely resign it to you. When I heard the landlord say: of his wisej what business had she' at the door, I recolleted the Harpagon of Moliere, when he says of his son t what bad he to do in this galley ? and conceiving that it is necessary to unite pleasantry with truth, a circumlstance which hhas given permanence to. the question *wthat bad he to do in this galley? * I concluded that.the expression'of my peasant, what had she to do to at the door ? will never pass for a proverb .,* Qu'alait-il faire dltn Ctten gffle. A proe verbial expression it. France which is applied to the situation of a person Wvho has involved himself in difficulty by any particular act.,v 3 James
James did not employ the same scruples with regard to his Master that I have bserved with you. He did nut omit the slightest circumstance, even at the risk of setting him asleep a se-. cond time. If it was not the most able, it was at least the most athletic of the three sugeons who remained master of the patient.,Are you aot going, you tell me, to lay before us anatomil knives, inci-,.io's, blood streaming, and to present us with the sight of a .surgical opera. tion. in your opinion, would not this be in a fine taste ?. .... Proceed,- how- ever; wave the Surgeon's operation; but at least you will allow James to tell his Master, as he did : Ah ! Sir, it is. a terrible business to set a fra6tured knee ! And his Master to tell him as,before
before.. . Go on, Jamhes, yu are ot of your reckoning.... But what t would not conceal from you : for :the wealth of the Indiesi scarcely .ha James's Master made this impertinet - reply, when his horse stumbled and fell down, and his knee struck with great violence upon a sharp flint, and he fell a roaring with all his might, I am killed I "have b iroke miy kiec: 1 ,.... Although James, the best heartd oul in the uMiverse :was tenderly 'atached to his Master, -I wold give a great &el- to kndw what ipssed in hismniid, ifaost.te ;first muoment,.at least after he was assured that ihis fall would be at- tended with no serious consequences, .and whetier ihe was able -to resista slight emotion of secret joy at .an.aci- dent which taught his Master to esti- mrat, the nature of a wound on the,F 4 kneed
knee. Besides, there 'is another thing, reader, which I wish from my heart, you would tell me, and that is, whether his Master would not have preferred a wound even more grievous upon any other place than the knee, or whether he was not more sensible to shame than to pain.,When the Master had a little reco- vered from his fall and the anguish it had occasioned, he adjusted himself again on the saddle and clapped spurs to his horse. which darted away like lightning. James's beast did the same, for there subsisted between these two animals the same intimacy as between their riders. They were two pair of steady friends.,When
When the two horses, having gal- loped themselves out of breath, resumed their ordinary pace, James said to his Master: Hey-day, sir, what do you think of it now ?,MASTER. Of what ?,J A M-E S; Of a hurt on the knee.,MAS T E R. I am of your opinion, it is oneof the most painful.,JAMES.o On-your own,M MASTER. , No, no; on yours, on mine, on any knee in the universe.,JAMES,
J A ME S. Master! Master ! you do not rightly consider, atat wenever feebut for-our- selves.,M A STER. - What nonsense!,J A:M E S. Ah ! could I butspeak as I can think! It was decreed on high, however, that I should never find words to express Cat passed in my head. ,,Here James got entangled in a me- taphysical speculation, very abstruse, and perhaps very just. He laboured to make his Master comprehend, that the word pain was not conne&ed with uay idea; and that itonly ibegan to 'sig- nify something the moment it recalled,to
to our memory some sensation we had experienced. His master demanded if he had ever been in labour ? No, replied James.-And do you believe that the operation of child bearing is at- tended with very. great pain ? As- suredly ! Do you feel for women in the pains. of labour ?-Very much. You sometimes feel then for others be- sides yourself ?-I feel for those who wring their hands, who tear theirhair, who utter cries, because I know by ex- perience that these expressions we ne- ver exhibited without suffering ;but as for the pain of a woman in labour, I know not what it. is, thank God I B3t, to return to a pain with which we are both acquainted,. the histary o'f :nm knee, in which your fall has given you an interest.....,MAAS T ER.
MA STE R. No, James; the history of your amours, in which my past disappoint- ments have given me an equal inter- est.,JA M E S. Conceive me.then dressed, somewhat eased, the surgeon gone, and my host and hostess retired to bed. Their apartment was separated from mine only by a partition of boards, through which you could have a clear view of what- ever passed, pasted over with grey pa- per, on which were drawn some pic- tures in colours. I chanced to be a- wake, and heard the wife saying to her husband: Let me alone, do: I am not at present in a mood for merriment. A poor wretch who was upon the point of expiring at our door.... My dear,,you
you can tell me all this by an'd by.-. No, it can't be: if you don't forbear I shall get out of bed. And, do you imagine that I can have. any relish for such things when my heart is so op- pressed ,-Oh ! oh ! if you require so much entreaty the worse for yourself. -It is not that I need to be entreat- ed, but it is because you sometimes are of so harsh ,.., It is that.-It is that ....,After a very short pause, the hus- band resumed the conversation: My dear, said he, admit now, however, that from a misplaced compassion, you have involved us in an embarrassment, from which it is almost impossible to be ex- tricated. It is a bad year, and hardly can we supply the wants of ourselves and our children. Corn is: excessively,high,
high. No wine to be had! For all this, were employment to be obtained, -but the rich abridge their mode of living; poor folks can get nothing to do. For one day that they are employed they are idle four. No one pays what he owes; creditors proceed to the most rigorous extremities ; and at such a time now do you chuse to shelter a person of whom you know nothing; a stranger, who will remain in your house aSrlong as it shall plaase God and the surgeon, who will be in no hurry to perform a cure; for surgeons always take. care to prolong the disease as much as pos- sible; one besides who is not worth a groat, and will double or-treble our ex- pence ? Look there, my dear, how do you propose to get rid of this man? Speak, my dear, give me some reason. .--Howis it possible to talk with you on,the
the subje& ?.-You say that I am ill- natured; that I grumble; what then; who would not be so too:? Who could help grumbling ? There still was left a little wine in the cellar , God knows the road'it will go ! The surgeons drank last night more than we arid out child- ren would have consumed in a week! And, pray, who must pay the surgeon, who, you may well believe, will not attend for nothing ?-Yes, indeed, and it becomes you well to say all this! Because we are already wretched e- nough, you wish to get more children, as if we had not plenty already !- Pshaw! no, indeed !-Butyes, ilieed, I am sure I shall fall with-child! -So you say every time-It has never, how- ever, failed to be the case when my ear itched after, and I now feel the itch- ing as formerly.-Your ear knows no-,3 - thing
thing about the matter.--Don't touch me; let go my ear! Forbear, man! what, are you mad ! You will be the worse for this.-No, no, the last time was on St. John's eve.--You will ne- ver rest till ....and then a month hence you will look sulky as if it were my fault.-No, no.-And in nine months it will be the devil and all- No, no-It was your own desire!-Yes, yes-You will remember ? And you wont say, as you have always said be- fore !-Yes, yes.... And then, after going backwards and forwards, from no toyes, and yes to no) this man enraged at his wife for having yielded to a sen- timent of humanity.....,A S T E R. That is the very reflection I was making,,JAMES.
JAME S. Certain it is, that this husband Was not tiuch given to consider consequences; but his Wife was handsome, and he was young. You never see so many child- ren gotten at other times as during a period of misery.,MA S TER , Population never goes on so fast as among beggars.,JAMES. A child more is nothing to them; they are supported by charity. Be- sides, it is the only pleasure that costs nothing. At night they console them- selves without expence for the calami- ties of the day. -The reflections of this man, however, were, nevertheless, just. While I indulged these remarks,VOL. I. G I was
I was attacked by a violent pain in my knee, and cried out: Oh ! my knee ! The husband exclaimed, Ah ! my dear. And the wife echoed the exclamation, ah! my dear! But.... but the man there in the next room --Heyday! what of the man ?-He may have over- heard us.-Overheard what ?-I dare not look him.in the face to-morrow- And for.-what ? Are you not my wife ? Am I not your husband? Is a;wife to have a husband, and a husband a wife, for nothing ?-Oh ! oh t--Well, what's the matter -now?-My earl :my ear! -Good-lack, your ear ?-It is worse than ever ?-Lie still and sleep ; it will go off.-I can't. Ah ! my ear, my ear !-My ear, my ear, that is easily said.... I will not tell you what passed between them ;but the wife, after re- peating,-My ear my ear !:several times,
in a low and hurried- togn of voice, at length ended with sighing, in broken accents, my ea.... r; and when this, my ea... r was finished, something or other, joined to the silence which succeeded, led me to imagine that the pain in her ear was. by. some means al layed; no matter how, I was pleased that it was so.,MASTER. And so was .she.-James, now lay your hand upon your heart, and swear that this is not the very woman with whom you fell in. love.,J A M E 5. I swear she was not.,G 2 MASTER,
M A S T E R. So much the worse for you.,J AM E S. It is so much the better, or so much- the worse, as it might have happened. You seem to think, that women with such an ear as her's are not very back- ward to listen ?,MA S T E R. I belive that so it is decreed on high.,J A M E S. I believe that it is written in the same decree, that they can't listen very long to the same person, and that they are always a little given to lend their ear to another.,M A S T ER.
M A S T E-, . Very possible. : !i They had now got involved .in an endless dispute. concerning. women; one affirming that they were good, the other, that they; were ,bad;. and both were right;- the, oride that they were fools, the' other,-. that they. were wits; and they both were right. The one, that they were perfidious, the .oth'er, that they were faithful; and they were both right.' The 'one ithk they were: ava- ricious, the: other, rthat they :were lie beral; and they both were right.7 .The one, that they were beautiful, the other; that they .were .ugly; :and they.- both were right. The one, that they were giddy ;the other, that they were dis-,: '.; .'-* ?... e 3.3- : , -creet;
erect; the one, that they were can- did, the other, that they were deceit- ful; the one, that they wele igaorant, the other, that they were enlightened; the:. one,. that: they were mbodestithe other, that they were licentious ;: the one,: that they were foolish, the others that they wire wise ; the one, that they were little, the other, that jthey were till- and still they were both right.,While they were pursuing .this dia. :ute,:-.upon -'hich: thie.y :.iglht: ha&c made-the toui ofithae globt*' without 6eing silent i siin.le minute', an. witSi out'ever comingto'an agrbeincnt,:they,ere overtkefin byi storm, which comr pelled-them to:upushon.. . Whither ? ..-Whither i: In. trth, reader, -you re exceedingly- troublesome :wih' this carinsity of your ! -And what in the,devil's
devil's name- does it ,con¢er-n, yPI? Though I were to tell yo:u it. :ws Ito Saint Germain, or Pontoise,;or la 4 yqf Loretto, or Saint- James -of Comp9g- tella, would you .15 ewhjt!tte :wiks.r.? . If you insist upon it, I twill tll YQOi tlt they pushed on towards . . yoes;'whly .not?.... towards a larg¢e castle oy er -the -gate, of which: was .i crihed, .;sI belong to nobody and I beloang$;o every. body. You-.were in itJ ef*re .you entered, and you will' still-be: il it when you go away.". Did.'tly enter then into this;cstle ?.--.-No, fteitl.er -the inscription .was sale,4 or)thcy .eEe in it before they entered.;--ilt,i, last, they came out of it ?--.-No. , fr .irthr the inscription was .fajse, :or.they wre still in it when they went Amy,-s7en · pray what did they tHire . iJme.sil, whlat ·was decreed. ont high ,i I..Plg .is master, what he had a mind ; and they,G 4 both
both were right.-What company did. they find in it ?-Promiscuous.-The conversation that passed ?-Some truth and a great deal of falsehood.-Were there any men of wit there ?.-Wliere is the place you will not meet with some ? And, besides, there were impertinent inquisitive fellows, to be shunned more than the pestilence.-What provoked James and his Master all the time they walked about .. .--They walked about then ?-What else can people do when they neither sit nor lie in bed ? James and his Master were provoked to find a score of impudent fellows, who en- grossed the most superb apartments where they always remained close shut up, pretending, contrary to common right, and the true meaning of the in- scription, that the castle had been be- queathed to them in full property, and,who,
who, by the assistance of ' number of idle rascals in their pay, had brought over to their side a number of other idle rogues in their pay, perfetlly 'eady-to hang or run through the 'body the first man who ventured to contradiat them. Nevertheless, about the time that James' and his Master were there, some oc- casionally had the courage to oppose their pretensions.-With impunity ?.- That was as it happened.,I see you are going to obje6t, that ..trifle, and that, not knowing how to dispose of my travellers, I have recourse to allegory,. the ordinary resource- of minds destitute of invention. .I will sacrifice my allegory and all the ad- vantages I could derive from-it; I will subscribe to any thing you please upon condition, however, that-you do not,teaze
-teaze: me about the last place'where -James and: his Master took up their lodging; whether: they. landed in a large city, and went to spend :the night :with girls;.:whether theiy passed the night at the house of an: old friend, by whom they were superbly entertained, or took shelter among mendicant friars where they had bad lodging and worse cheer for the. love of God ;. that:. they were received into a nobleman's house, where they wanted every thing neces- .sary in the midst of all that was su- perfluous; or--sallied in the morning oat of a splendid inn, where they wert charged extravagantly for:a wretched supper served in plate, and a night's -lodging in damask curtains, in damunp sheets and an fill -made bed i:or that they. shared the hospitality of a village parson with a competent. liv-,ing,
ing, who made do scruple to lay the barnsyards :of his 'parisiioners :ider contribution, for an omelet, ; a fri- caseed chicken ; or that they got drtink with- delicious wines, enjoyed excellent cheer, and took a complete surfeit in a rich abbey of Bernidiies: For though .all this to you may appear equally pos- sible, .James was not of the same opi- nion. He considered nothing. tso be really possible but what was decreed on high. It is undoubtedly true, how- ..ever, from whatever place you choose to .make them set out, scarcely lid they advanced twenty paces, when. the Mas- ter said to James, after. having at the same time, as usual, taken a pinch of snuff, Well, James, now for the history of your anours. : ;,- , * '" : *..... '. " .nead *; . .- - tn~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~tad~~~~
Instead of returning an answer, James exclaimed: Devil take the history of my amours! Don't you see that I have left.., ..,M A S T E R. What have you left ? Without making any answer James turned all his pockets inside out, and rummaged them all to no purpose. He had left his travelling-purse under the bolster of his bed; and no sooner had he.confessed the fa& than his Master wished the' history of his amours at the devil, crying: don't you see that I have left my watch hanging above the chim- ney!,James did not wait for intreaties, but instantly turned the rein, and at a gentle pace, for he never was in a hurry, re-,gained
gained .... the large castle ? No, no. Among all the different possible lodgings which I have already enume- rated, choose that with which the pre- sent incident best corresponds.,Meanwhile his Master continued to move on. Now, however, the Mas- ter and the Man being separated, I know not to which of the two I shall give the preference. If you wish to follow James, consider-well the matter; the search for the purse and the watch may-be so long and so complicated that for a considerable time he will not rejoin his Master, the only confident of his story, and then the amours of James farewell! If you leave him alone to search for the purse and the watch, and prefer the company of his Master, you may improve your manners, but at the,expense
expence of ennui. You are not yet sus- ficiently acquainted with this species of charader. Their heads are not over and above furnished with ideas. if they say any thing sensible, it proceeds from memory. or from inspiration. They have eyes like you and me, but ten to one if they see the greatest part of the time they are open. They nei- ther sleep nor wake. They are con- tented to vegetate, and this is their ha- bitual funation. The automaton pro- ceeded in his usual way, looking back: from time to time to see whether James, was returning. ,He dismounted front his horse and walked, he again mount- ed, rode a quarter of a league, again dismounted and set himself down on the- ground; his horses' bridle hung. over his arm, aed his head rgsting upon his two hands. When he was tired of,... - s. this
this .posture he rose and looked far and near to see whether he could descry James. No James was to be seen. Now- he lost all temper, and without knowing whether he was speaking or no, -he ex- claimed: Ah the rogue ! ah the hound ! the knave where can he be ? what can he be doing ? must so much time be spent in recovering a purse and a watchl ? I'll bang him soundly, that I will ! I'll tan his hide for him l Then he fumbled for his watch in his fob where it was not to be found ; and: this was the consummation of his as-: flitions ; for without his watch, his. snuff-box and James, he did not know what to make of himself. These were the three grand resources of his life which passed away in-taking snuff, look-i iag at the time of day, and puttngr questions to James; and these in all.,3 their
their possible combinations. Deprived of his watch, he was then reduced to his snuff-box which he opened and shut every minute, as I do myself when I am possessed with ennui. The quan- tity of snuff which is left in my snuff- box at night is in the dire& ratio of the amusement, or in the inverse ratio of the enzui I have experienced during the day. 1 beseech you, reader, to ac- custom yourself to this mode of speak- ing, which is borrowed from geometry, because I find that it has the advantage of precision, and it is a phraseology which I intend frequently to employ.,Well now! have you had enough of the Master; and his Valet not com- ing to us what -do you think of our going to-him Alas ! poor James !, At the moment we are speaking of him,,he
then decreed on high that all in one day I should be apprehended on the high- way for a robber, on the point of being carried to prison, and accused of se- ducing a girl !,As he slowly drew near to the castle, not the place where they had lodged the list night,_there passed by, one of those itinerant merchantscalled pedlars, who accosted him: Good, your ho- nour, any garters, belts, watch-chains, snuff-boxes in the highest taste, real tor- toise-shell, rings or watch-seals; here, sir, I have got a watch; a watch, sir; a a- pital goldwatch, double-cased, elegantly chaced, as good as new...... I want one, replied James, but it is not thatof yours, I promise you, and continued his route still at a gentle pace. As he went,VOL. i. H along,~ alon
along he imagined that he saw the decree on high where it was written: that the watch which this man had of- fereda-him was his Master's. He re- turned and said to the pedlar: friend, shew me that watch you mentioned with the gold case, I have a notion it may answer me. Faith, said the pedlar, I should not wonder if it did; it is ca- pital, very capital, made by Julien-le- Roi: I have but this moment got it; I had it dog-cheap, and you shall have a bargain. I like little profits soon turned; but the worst of it with us is the length of time goods lie on our hands; these three months to come I shall not have such a wind-fall. You appear to me to look like a gentleman, and I would sooner let you have a good bargain than another...... Chatting away in this manner, the pedlar had laid,down
down his pack, opened it and produced the watch, which James instantly re- cognised without -the smallest emotion of surprise; for he never was in a hurry.about any.thing, and.rarely asto- nished. He surveyed the watch atten- tively: yes; said he aside .to- himselfi 'tis the same .. .and aloud, to the ped- lar: you are right, 'it is elegant, very elegant, and. I know besides' that it is good:.. . then clapping it in his fob, he said to' the pedlar: God be praiseds my- friend.-How! God be praised' ?-- Yes, it'is my. Master's watch.-I know nothing- at all of your Master ; the watch is mine, I have fairly bought and faiily paid for it,... and laying hold of James by the collar he.. attempted to recover. the watch. James gets near his horse, lays hold of one of his pistols, applies it to the breast of the pedlar:,H 2 stand
stand off, said he, or you are a dead man. The pedlar quits his hold in a fright. James mounts his horse and proceeds at an easy pace towards the town, saying to himself: here we have recovered the watch, now let us see, after the purse... The pedlar shuts up his pack in great haste, throws it over his shoulders and pursues James, bawling, stop thief! stop thief! murder ! help! help! ... It was in harvest time and the fields were covered with labourers; all left their sickles, crowding round the man, demanding, where is the rob- ber ? where is the murderer ?--There, down there !--What! he who moves on so slowly towards the- city-gate ?- The. same.-Pho ! you are mad, that is not the pace of a robber.-He is one, he is one; I tell you he has rob- -bed me of a gold watch - - The peo-,ple
pie knew not what to think of it, the cries of the pedlar or the tranquil pace of James. I am undone, however, my lads, added the pedlar, if you refuse me your assistance; the- watch is worth thirty Louis if it is worth a farthing. Lend me your assistance, he is carrying off my watch, and should he clap spurs to his horse, I am, sure I. shall never; see more of-it.. ..If James was not within reach of these cries, he had no difficulty however in seeing the crowd, yet he never once thought of mending his pace. The pedlar determined the peasants, by the hopes of reward, to pur- sue James. Conceive then a multitude -of men, women and children, running with shouts of thief! thief! murder ! murder ! and the pedlar following as hard as the burden on his back would permit, crying, stop thief! stop thief !,H i3 murder!
murder! ... They entered the city; for I recolled this minute that it was a city where James and his Master had lodged the night before.-The inhabi- tants quit their houses, and, joining the peasants and the pedlar, all in concert set up a shout of thief ! thief! mur- der ! murder! and all at once over- take James. The pedlar darting upon him, James fetched him a blow that laid him sprawling, though he roared as vigourously as ever, knave ! ras- cal ! villain! restore my watch; you shall be compelled to make restitution, and be hanged into the bargain ..... James, preserving the utmost compo, sure, addressed the mob which in- creased every instant. There is a magis- trate of police in the place, says he,carry me'before him; there I will demon- strate that I am no rogue, and that very,probably
probably this fellow is one.. I have, it is true, taken a watch from him, but that watch is my Master's. I am not unknown in this city. My Master and I arrived here t'other evening, and staid in the house of the lieutenant-general; his old friend.-If I omitted to tell you sooner, that James and his Master had passed through Conches, and lodged in the house of the lieutenant-general of the place, it is because it never occur- red to me before.--Take me to the lieutenant-general's house, said James, as he dismounted.--Away they marched in the middle of the crowd, all three, himself, his horse and the pedlar. They arrive at the gate of the lieutenant- general. Jamesj his horse, and the pedlar are introduced, James and the pedlar grasping each others collars. The mob remained without,,H4 All
All this time how was James's Mas- ter employed? He had fallen asleep by the side of the high-way, the horse's bridle hung on his arm, while the ani inal cropped the grass around as fat as the length of the bridle would per- mit.,As soon as the lieutenant-general perceived James, he cried, Hah ! Is it you, James, my poor fellow! What brings you back here alone ?-My Master's watch; he had left it hanging on above the chimney, and I found it in this man's pack; our purse, I forgot, uinder my bolster; and it will be re- covered if you give the command.- Be it so decreed on high, added the magistrate ... He instantly summoned his servants; and 'the pedlar, imme- diately pointing to a tall ill-looking,fellow
fellow newly admitted into the family, There is the man, says he, who sold me the watch.,The magistrate, assuming a stern as- pec, said to the servant and the pedlar, you both deserve to be sent to the galleys; you for selling the watch, and you for having bought it... to his servant, Restore this man his money, and instantly strip off your livery... to the pedlar, Make haste and quit the country, if you have not a mind to be imprisoned for life. You are both embarked in a profession that leads to the gallows.... Now; James, I must look after your purse ... She who had appropriated the money, required. no summons to appear. She was a tall handsome baggage.-It is I who have the purse, said she to her master; but,it
it was not stolen; he himself compli- mented me with it.-I give you my purse !-Yes.---Possibly enough: but deuce take me if I recolle& a word of the matter .... Says the magistrate to James, we had better sift this matter no farther.-Sir ... I can easily see that she is handsome and obliging.-Sir, I protest... How much did the purse con- tain ?-About nine hundred and seven- teen livres.--Ah ! Javotte! nine hundred and seventeen livres, for a single night! That is a great deal too much both for you and for him. Give me the purse ... The girl gave her master the purse) who, taking out a crown: Hold there, said he, throwing her a crown-piece, there is the:price of your services. You are worth more, I confess, but from some one else -than James.---I wish you twice as much every day, btt not in my house; do you hear that ?,For
For you, James, make haste, mount your horse, and return to your Mas. ter.,James bowed to the magistrate and retired, without making an answeri but he said to himself: The impudent slut ! the gipsy! It was then decreed on high that another should lie with her, and that James should pay for his entertainment ! Courage, however, James; are you not abundantly fortu- nate, in recovering your purse and your Master's watch, at so little expence ?,James mounted his horse, and made his way through the crowd, which had collete4 at the door of the magistrate's house, But as he could not brook the idea that so many people should take him for a thief, he affected to pull the,watch
watch out of his pocket, and look what o'clock it-was, then he clapped spurs to his horse, which was not used to this discipline, and which set out with greater speed. James w*as accustomed to let him follow his own inclination upon this point, for he found as much inconvenience in attempting to check him when he gallopped, as to urge him on when he went slow. We imagine that we guide-destiny, while, in truth, it al- ways leads us; and. to James, every thing which touched or approached him, his horse, his master, a monk, a dog, a woman, a mule, a crow, every thing was destiny. His horse then car- ried .bim full speed towards his Master, who had fallen asleep upon the side of the high-way, the bridle of his horse hanging over his arm, as I have already mentioned. At that time, however,,3, the
the horse was attached to the bridle; but when James arrived the bridle was still in its place, but the horse had dis- appeared. A thief, it seemed, had come while he was asleep, silently cut the bridle asunder and carried off the animal. By the noise of James's horse his Master awoke, and his first saluta- tion was, You are come back, you booby, you are come back ? You are there, are you ?... With that he fell a yawning open mouthed.-Yawn away, yawn away, sir, quite at your ease, said James; but where is your horse ?- My horse ?-Yes,. your horse.. .. The Master immediately perceiving thatihe had been robbed ps his horse, was pre- paring to fall upon James, and bang him with the reins of the bridle, when James cries, Softly, sir, softly; I am .not now disposed to allow myself to be,beaten;
beaten; I shall take the first blow, but I swear that, on the second, I set off full speed, and leave you on the spot.. This menace of James instantly dis- armed the fury of his Master, who said to him in a softened tone- And what of my watch ?-There it is.-And your purse ?-There it is also.-You have staid a long while.-Not too long, considering all I have done. Pray lis. ten attentively. I went away; I have fought; I have raised all the peasants of the country, and collected all the inhabitants of the town; I have been taken for a robber on the high-way; I have been carried before the jus-. tice, and have undergone- two exa- minations; I have brought two men within an ace of being hanged; I have caused a valet to be turned out of doors, and a woman servant to be dismissed:,I have
I lhave been convi&ted of lying with a creature, whom I had never seen, and whom yet I was forced to pay; and here I am again returned.--And I, waiting your return. . It was decreed on high, that while you waited my return, you should fall asleep and be robbed. of your horse. Cheer up, sir, think no more about it. It is only a horse lost, and perhaps it is decreed on high that he is to be recovered.-Alas, my horse! my poor horse !-Though you were to continue your lamentations till to- morrow you would not be a jot nearer the purpose.-What are we to do ?- I will take you behind me; or, if you like it better, we shall throw off- our boots, fix them to my horse's saddle, and pursue our journey on foot.-Alas, my horse ! my poor horse! i .,They
They resolved to set out on foot, the Master crying now and then, My horse My poor horse! And James com- menting on the summary he had given of his adventures. When he men- tioned the girl's accusation, his Master said to him;--So, James, you did not lie with the girl ?,J.A M EB-S No, sir.,M ASTER. And yet you paid her ?,JAMES. Certainly!,M ASTER. I was once in my life more unfortu- nate than you.,JAM.ES,
J A M E S. You paid a girl, I suppose, after lying with her ?,MAS T E R. You have guessed it.,J AM E s. What, though you should give me the history of this affair ?,M A S T E B. MASTER. Before I enter upon the history of my love stories, you.had better finish the narrative of yours, which, I sup- pose, are the first and only amours of your life, notwithstanding the adven- ture with the maid servant of the lieu- tenant-general of Conches; for though you had lain with the girl, still you might not have been in love with her.,VOL. i We
We every day lie with women whom we do not love, and do not lie with the women whom we do love. But...,J A M E.. . Well! but ?. What follows ?,M A S T E R. .My horse! .. Do not distress your- self my friend James; put yourself in the place of my horse: suppose that I had lost you, and tell me if you should not esteem me more did you hear me crying my James! my poor James !,James smiled and said : I-believe I had got the length of the conversation of ny landlord with his wife in the night, subsequent to my first dressing. I rested a little. My landlord and his- wire were later of rising than usual,,MLASTER.
M A S T E R. 1i can conceive that.,JAM E S. When I awoke I gently drew aside the curtain and I saw my landlord, his wife and the surgeon, holding a private conference near the door. After what I heard during the night it was not difficult to divine what was the subject of this conversation. I coughed. The surgeon said to the husband-: he is awake; friend, go down to the cellar, -we shall take a glass, it will make my hand steady; I shall then take off the dressing, and we will consider what is to be done.,The bottle was brought and emptied; for, in the technical language, to take a,I 2 glass,*
glass means to drink at least a bottle ? the surgeon approached my bed and said to me: what sort -f a night have you had ?-not bad ;-your arm .... Very good, your pulse is by no means bad ;- there is scarcely any fever. I must see your knee ... Come, good woman, says he to my landlady, who was behind the curtain at the foot of my bed, assist us... The hostess called one of her children... It. is not a child we want, it is you; a.wrong movement would give us trouble for a month. Come near... The hostess approached with down-cast eyes... Take this limb, the sound one I mean, I will take charge of the other. Gently, gently; nearer me, still a little nearer ... Friend, turn your body a little to the right, to the right, I say, and then we'll have it.,. I grasped the quilt of the bed with both,hands;
'iands; I grinded my teeth; the per- spiration flowed down myface.--Friend, this is not very pleasant !--That I know to my cost.-You'll do now. Good woman leave the limb, bring hitJler the chair and put the pillow upon it,. it is too near... a little farther away . Friend, give me your hand, hold fast by me ... Good wQmran come to the bed- side and support the other arm ... to a miracle ... Landlord is there any thing in the bottle ?-No.-Go take your wife's situation and let her fetch another... Well, let us -have a bum- per... Woman, leave your ihusband -where he is and come beside me.. The hostess once more called one of her children.-'Sdeath ! I told you already that it is not a child but that it is you we want. Down on your k.nees, pass your hand under the calf,3 ... You
. You tremble, good woman, as if you had seen a ghost; come, take cou- rage .... your left hand under the thigh, here upon the bandage ... Very well ! ....... The sewing is opened, the bandages untied, the dressing taken away, and my wound uncovered. The surgeon fumbles about it above and below, and by the sides; and every time he- touches me, he -says: block- head ! idiot! booby! and this fellow pretends to be a surgeon ! This limb a subject for amputation ? It will last as long as the other, I'll answer for it.- Shall I be cured ?-I have cured others before now.-Shall I be able to walk?- Yes, you shall walk.-Without crip- pling ?-That is another thing. Zounds, my friend, in what a hurry you are; is it not enough that I have saved your limb ? Though you do cripple, that is,a small
a small consideration. Are you fond of dancing ?-Very fond, indeed.-Then if you do not walk so well .you will dance better .... Some warm wine, hos- tess .... No, give me the`:cold.first. another small glass, your dressing will not be the worse: for: it .. he drinks: the warm'wine :is' brogyht;: . bthebhe the wound, they dress it, they put me into bed, they 'recommend me to go to sleep if -can, they draw the cur- tains; they finish the bottle.of wine which they began, another' iS brought, and the conversation is. resumed be- tween the surgeon, the landlord, and the landlady.- -.,L A N D L 0 R D. Will this be a tedious business, sir ?,I 4 SURGEON.
SURGEON. Very tedious, indeed .. I.have the pleasure of drinking to.-'your .good health, my hearty felow.,LANDLORD. But how long may it bc ? A;month? A month! Perhaps two, three, or four, for any thing that I know. The knee-pan is cut, the femur, the¢tibia.,, Your health, hostess.,LA N D L 0-R D. Four months.! ] .ercy on me! Why was he received under my rof ! What the devil had she -to do at the door ?,S URGEO 0
S U R G EON. A bumper .to my own .h:ealt with your leave, for I have wrought hard,,H S T ESS. My dear, so you are beginningagain. This is not what you promised me last night; but. patience, yot will be in my power again.,i/ L AN p LO R D. But tell me what to do with this man ? Yet if the year were not so bad!.., -,WO S T ESS If you please I lll go to the par- ionage. . -,s .i- 32 LANDLORD.
LANX D-L O R D. If you go one foot to the parsonage, I will beat you till you are- not able to stir.,u R e E 0 N. Why so, neighbour ? My wife often goes there.,L AN D L-O R D. That is your affair.,S-U-R G E O-N. My god - daughters' health; how does she do ?,HOSTESS, Very well.,S U R G E-O N.. Come, friend, a glass to our wives; they are two good wives.,LANDLORD.
LAND L ORD. Yours is more considerate than mine: she would not have been guilty of such a piece of folly ....,H O S TE S S. But, my good friend, there is the grey sisterhood.,S U R G E ON. Ah, mistress ! a man, a man to be admitted among nuns ! Besides, there is a difficulty in effecting this some- what more formidable thari you imagine ,..Let us drink to the nuns; they are good girls.,O S T E S S. And what difficulty is this ?,SURGEON,
SURGEON. Your husband does not,wish you to visit the parson; and my wife does not wish me to go to the nunnery... But another glass, landlord, will perhaps suggestsome scheme or other. Have you questioned this man ? He is not, perhaps without resources.,H o s T. A soldier with resources !,S U R G ON. A soldier has a father, mother, sistersj brothers, relations, friends, some one. under heaven ... But let us take ano- ther glass; retire, and leave the ma- nagement of this business to me.,Such
' Such was literally. the conversation which passed between the surgeon, the landlord, and the hostess; but what a different colouring might I not have given it by introducing a kiiave among these honest people ? James might. have found himself, and you might have seen him, torn from his bed, and thrown upon the highway, or into a quagmire.--Why not killed ?-Killed, no: I might have called some person to his assistance who.might have been a soldier belonging to his company; but this would have turned the critics'. stomachs. The truth, the truth !-The truth you tell me is often frigid, com- mon, and insipd. For instance, your fast recital of the. dressing of James's knee is true ; but, what interest did it impart None.-Granted. -In ad- hering to truth, we. ought to imitate,Mo-
Moliere, Regnard, Richardson, and Sedaine. Truth has prominent points which never fail to be seized upon by genius whenever it exists.-Aye, when there is genius j but when there is none ? -There is no necessity for persons writing who are not possessed of genius, -And if, unfortunately, they are like a certain poet whom I sent to Pondi- cherry.-What poet was this ?-This poet. .. But, reader, if you interrupt me, and if I suffer myself to be inter- rupted at every word, what will be- come of James's amours ? Believe me, we had better leave the poet. .. The landlord and the hostess made their re- tieat... The surgeon approached James's bed side-No, no, the history of the poet of Pondicherry.-One day a young poet came to me, as some come to meevery day. . . But what has this to do, reader, with the adventures of,James
James the Fatalist, and of his Master . .The history of the poet of Pondi- cherry.-After the. usual compliments upon my wit, my genius, my. taste, my condescension, arnd other. discourse, of which I do not believe a word, though I have been in the habit of hearing it te- peated, and perhaps with sincerity, for twenty years, the young poet drew a paper from' his pocket. There are a few verses, he says, to me.--Verses.! -Yes; sir, and I hope that you will have.the- goodness to gii;e me your opi- nion of theni.-.Do you like to be told the truth ?-Yes, sir, and I- desire to hear.it'from you.-Well, you shall hear it.--What ! are you such a fool as to believe that a poet would come to yotu in- quest. of truth-?--Yes.-And really to tell it hitn?-4 Most assuredly ! with- out management ?---certainly;' ma-,nagement
nagement iA such cases is, at the besst a gross insult; when fairly interpretedi it means you are a bad poet; and as I do not think you have nerves to heat the truth, you are but a silly fellow.-· And doyou find that frankness always succeeds ?-It very seldom fails... I read the verses of my young poet, and 1 told him, Your verses not only are bad, but they prove to me; that you will never make good ones.-I must make bad ones then, for I cannot re- frain from writing.--What a dreadful curse! Do you know the disgrace, sir, into which you are about to fall ? Mediocrity in poets can neither be endured by gods nor men, nor by book- sellers'shelves; sosaid Horace.-I know it.-Are you rich ?-No. -Are you poor ?--Very poor.-And to poverty you are going to add the ridicule, which,at-
attaches to a'bad 'poet you ihall have thrown away your whole life ; : yoi will become bld.' Old, poor; anda a:bid poet- - Al f (sir, 'ihait a catiaoio ! I am sensible of'it - bit I' aniconstrain- ed, in spite of myself... (Here James would have said. i ut this. was-decreed on high.--Have you any relations ?-'-' I have.-What is their situation in life ? --They are' jeweilers,"--A-re they dis- posd'o' to'do a'ii-thing 'for you ?i--They _ may.-1V'ell; go see - your relations, and propose to them to advahne bu-a small quantity of jewels. Embark for Pondlc.eiy, ctiiatke' bed verses oinyrour Voyjuage. 'i- ydr arrival, maie a for- tune. Your f6irtune'nade; retirin htere, -and write a' minai ad verses as- you 'please, ,probided 'tlial you don' print them, for it is needess'ob ruin ainy b'dy .. About' a dozeh' ears after I gkve VOL, I. K the
the-young-,man this' advice, he again ,made his appearance; I did not recol- le& him. I am, sir, says he, the person .whu ryou sent to Pondichery. I -have been there, and have amassed a fortune-of an hundred thousand francs. I am returned, have set about writing verses, and here are some, which I have .brought you .. .Are they still bad ?- Still--But -your lot is. settled, and I have no objection to your persisting to write bad: verses.-In truth; this is my .intention...,-Thee Surgeon having approached James's bed, the latter did. not give him time to speak. I have heard every thing, he says to him. ..Then addressing his Master, he proceeded ... or rather was going to proceed, when his Mas- ter stoppedhim. He was tired withwalk-,ing
ing; he sat down by.the road-side, with his head tuttfied 'towards a' traveller who was conmig tiup to 'theidnfoot, with the bridle of his horse, which fol- lowed after, iung over his arm.,You will probable suppose;;'rader, that this was the horsewhich was stolen from .James's Master; but you are wrong. In a,'romance, thak miiia g ap- pen a littte 's o;ner or a'ittle rii;, .in this, or in any other way; but I believe 1 have told you already, and I again repeat it, this is not a romance.t ',The Mast*taayg to "J'imes, Do you tee this mini;:who is comingi;tib ,tis ? -. . i ::' '* 1 o- LR- ; : ,; :. : 1;. - ; (j ' t i;f t ir " )iAW l^S .- . ,?' ' s;'.[ -I do. .. .L ;.,-.s 2 liMASTEBt .] !v.. .~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
M A S T E R. He seems to have a good horse',A M S. I served in an infantry corps, and therefore am not a judge.,I A S T I R. That may be; but I comianded in the cavr, an.d am ajudge.,- JA X E S.,' What then !,:. ' , ~ : !: , ; -MMA ST B,,. . What then! I mean that yu should go to this man, and propose that he 'sell us the horse.: This is'my inten- tion.,;JABil.
J AM E S. It is a very foolish errand, bat , will go to; him. How much would 'y.,u give him for the horse ?,MASTE R. I would go the length ofan hu'i dred crowns...,James, after recommendig to Jhis Master not to suffer himself to fall asleep, went to meet the traveller; pro- posed to buy his lorse, paid i r mm, and brought him ,off,-Well, Jaes,,-.1 7 1i . *''! i_ ' ''i T ''* said the laster, ri you hav your pre sentiments I htve ihmne .too. Thle iorse looks wiel i the merchait' yll' swear to you, that'he is free' romifalts ;, bu', in dealing about borses, every man will jockey you if he can.,K 3 JAMES.
JAM E S. Andi -what will ien. not jockey you.? .....--- : - ' .,MASTER. You shall mount lim, and give me your.. - ?,i -:; i . . - -; i,J A M E S.' ' A bargain. . '. ;. :; ':. .. . .- : . . -. Conceive them- mounted on horse- bac and James prpoeeding: ; - : - ' '.- ' -. --ii. n . :l.[ - , -' -J ' _ ,-:- ,,:hen I left home, my. father, my mother, Tyd my godfather, hd all given ime ' something, eich acco.rding to .his meas. I had in reserve five louis, or wch Johnmy elder brother . had,_., . mad. o. 1'
made me a present, when he set out on his unfortunate journey to Lisbon ... (Here 'James' began to weep;,' and'ihis Master to remin&mihln that thi Was"' e creed on high). :Itis true, sir, I have said so myself an hundred times, and yet I cannot refrain 'fromi crying' ... Then James sighe.d andwept afresh. The Master took his pinch of snuff,.and - oike'dL'at:hi'wi~ 8atefo:- ;sees'; Wiadtvolck it was. After taking his horseisbfidti between his teeth. and. wiping his eyes xwith j Uot i; ,P.s,,Jafs;Rgu- i ' , i.;?_ : * t: .cl- .i O ' .>1 7 . . WithJsohn's ,fiv,,e lus,, ,at^ -qld raise,. and,.tlhI, ptesentsf of r-,y, relations and friends, I had made up a purse, from which I had not drawn a farthing. I :found4, this t.trelasuve yprFtse,,asnaole; what say; you, 4ster ?,K 4 MASTE R
3M AS T E R. It was impossible that you could re- min any longer in the cottage.,J A M E S. Even with paying.,M A S T E R. But what took your brother John to Lisbon ?,J A M E S. I think you are endeavouring to di- vert me from the thread of my nrarra- tive. Your questions have already car- ried me the tour of the world before I have reached the end of my amours.,MS A S T E B. What does it signify, provided you speak and i listen ? Are not these the,two
two important points? Instead of grumbling you ought rather to-thank me.,J A M E S. My brother went to Lisbon to seek repose. John was a lad of spirit, and it is to this he owes his misfortunes i it had been better for him that he had been a dull fellow like me; but this was de- creed on high. It was decreed, that a mendicant Carmelite, who came every season to our village, in quest of eggs, wool, hemp, fruit and wine, should lodge at my father's house; that he should debauch my brother John, and that my brother John should assume the habit of a monk.,MASTE R. So your brother John was a Carme- lite ?,SAM ES.
....: ..--'*AM-ES.::. . Yes, sir, and a bare-footed Car-' melite.-He wast aftive, intelligent, acutea,.ad.the oracle .o£f.,the village. He-:s;ew pet r int reading;and writing, and from his youth-he was employed- in deciphering and i.n copying -old parch- ..p.ts,.- .. !c passed:t-hrough-a!l the de-. gss. oof:,fe ,orderj; he: 7as: porter, buter,; gardener, sexton, assistant.stcw-. ard);.nd treasurer, in succession.: .frown . . the ine- which- he was in: he. would. ^ve iade -,a, fortu.ne for us.k 1.- ,H marrine al4 marriedwelU,,-twio of our sistcr _d sorm eother.girs ofth:4eillage.. He could not psas tl!rough the streets without fathers,mothersand childrengo- ing up and accostihi hiti, Good day, brQtih Ijonar, :h do.yopj dlo,c:brotber 'John ? When he entered a house, :it,i-as
was certain that the blessing of Heaven'- entered with him, and that, when there was a daughter in it, in two months after his visit, she: was marrield. Poor brother John ! Ambition' ruined him'; The'steward of the house, o iwhom He' was appointed assistant, was advanced in years. The monks. gave out- that he. had formed'a' design of- siuc-eed' iin to him at hs' death; and i';ord'er' io' effe&t this objet, lihat he' threw- all' ttie archives into. confusion, burned the' an ·ient registers, and forged knew ones 'sc: r thatat the deathlof the old - ssiat, tlihf de;il himself 'could miakl e siethei heai d nor tail. of the titles bof the cotiunult'ii Was a paper at any tiime necessary to be produced, they must- lose'a montiih,searching se for iti; aid, 'aftei? ai it often could not? be :foiitd.' The fa- thers perceived the artiace -of brother '' .,IJohn.
John and the objedt that he had in view; they. took it into. serious consi- deration, and brother John, instead of being steward, as he had flattered him- self; was. reduced to- bread and water, and stri& discipline, tiH he delivered up to another the key of his registers. Monks are implacable. When they haddrawn: from-brother John all thel explanations which ,they, wanted, they, made him coal-porter; in 'the- labora-. tory, where they distilled Carmelite's water. . Brother Johln. formerly trea- srero.,the .ar dr an . aistnt steward, now rieduced .toa |<ioalhah.! Brother John :h .spirit; 1he ciuld . ot, sipport tis diminution ; of importance and splendour, and. only wanted an oppor- tunit of. widrawing;, hinelf .from his state of hnihiation,; : ,: .;,* "' . " : -' - 3 ' ' . A,Ats
A*t HIS MASTER, 1 At that time there came to the house a young father, who passed for the wonder of the order,,both in the tribu- nal and in the pulpit; his name. was father Ange. He had fine eyes and a comely face, hands and arms of perfe&t symmetry. He was constantly preach- ing and confessing; the old diretors were forsaken by their votaries, who at- tached themselves.to youngfather Ange. On the-Sunday and grand festival eyen- ings, the closet of father Ange was sur- rounded with male and female penitents, and the old.fathers of the monastery in vain waited in their deserted cells., for their wonted practice, a circumstance at which they were exceedingly cha- grined ... But let us' leavethe history of brother John,'sir, and resume that of my amours, which will perhaps 'be more entertaining.,MASTER-
-MA S T E R. No, nd ;let us take a pinch of snuff, look what odclock it is, and proceed.,J A M E S. WTell, i consent, since it is your wish .. but James's horse was of a dif- ferent opinion; he all of a sudden takes 'the bit between his teeth, and plunges into a quagmire. James in vain squeezes with his knees, and holds the bridle short.by the reins, the stubborn anlial gives a sudden jerk, -springs from the midst of the quagmire, -and 'fies like lightning to the summit of an eminence, where he stops short, and where James, looking around him, finds -himself under a gibbet :,Another
Another would not have failed, rea- der, to supply ,the gallows with a vietim, ·and thus to provide James with. a sub- jed for some woeful discovery. Had I done so,, you would, perhaps, have believed it; for there sometimes are more extraordinary accidents; but the circumstance would not have been true : there was no person on the gibbet.- -,James gave his horse time to recover -his breatlh, who descendedd the hill of his, own accord,: regained the marsh :and: replaced Jamies beside. his Master, :who said to him: Ah ! my friend, what a fright you have given mme! :- considered you as a dead man .. .;But you are dreaming; what are you dreaming about ? -,JAMES.
JAMES. About what I saw up there.,MA S T ER. And what did you see ?,JA M E S. A gallows; a gibbet.-,t AS T E R. The devil, you did! That was a :bid omen; but recolle your doftrine *If it was decreed on high, do what you ' will, you shall be hanged, my good friend; and if it is not decreed oni high, the horse will be found to be a *false prophet. If this animal be not inspired he is subjet to -rossits ; you must take care of him. After a few,moments
fioments 'silence,' James rubbed his brow and shook his ears, as one na- turally does when he Wants to dismiss san unpleasant idea, and abruptly re- sumes his narrative' i,The old monks held a council and resolved, at all events, and by any means, to rid themselves of this.young- ster, who had reduced them to such a state of humiliation. Do you know what they did ?... Master, you are not attending.'.,I. Ai A T I Attending! I am attending; go On;,J AM E S; They suborned the porter who was an old knave like themselves. This old rascal accused the young father of,VOL. r. L having
having taken liberties with one of the devotees, in the parour, and swore that he had seen him. It might be true, or- it mi'ht be. fase, who knowS.? A pleasant circumstance enough, was., that the next morning after this ac- cusation was lodged, the prior of the house was summoned by a surgeon to satisfy a demand for medicines which he- had administered, and attendaince, which he had given upon this scoundrel of a porter, in the course of a fashion- able disease . Master, -you- are: a~ attending, and I know what occupies your thoughts; I'll wager it is the gibbet.-. -,M A S T B R, I cannot deny it.,J'tl~Ss,
::J AM E -S I have caught your eyes fixed upon my visage : do you- think: that it fore-,. . . · . bo des mi, i's so rit U ,[ ,c -,M A S T E RB No; no.,J.A M E S. :That is as tnucih as to say, yes, yes. Well ! if you-are afraid of me we had better separate.,'..- ,;,; *; , ' ..... . ,. you epose confidence in yo urse ls? ylutepose confidence in jyourself?,i . . .. '; , ' A J A MiE'S., -'p, ;sir; who is there that can trust himself?,I, » MASTEER
MAS TER . Every good man. Does James, ho- nest James, not feel a horror at crime ? ... Come, James, let us finish this dis- pute, and resume your narrative.,JAME S. In consequence of this calumny, this infamous slander of the porter, they thought themselves entitled to play a thousand devils' tricks, and- to commit a thousand wicked ats against poor father Ange, whose head appeared to be deranged. -.They then called a phy- sician whom they bribed, and who at- tested, that the monk was out of his judgment, and that his native air would be necessary for his recovery. Had the object been to seclude or to confine father Ange, the business had been,soon
soon managed; but among the de- votees to whom he had aded as father- confessor, there were some ladies of quality to manage. They 'spoke to them of their dire&or with a pre- tended commiseration: Alas !. poor fa- ther Ange ! what a pity it is! be was the glory of our community!- What is this that has befallen him ?-To this question they replied only with a pro- found sigh, and lifting their eyes to heaven; if they insisted,, they bowed their heads and were silent. This mummery they sometimes accompanied with such exclamations as the fol- lowing: O God ! what poor creatures we are! . . . He has still some sur- prising moments . . . some gleams of genius.. It will return, perhaps, but there is little hope ... What a loss our religion has sustained! ...--In the,L3 mean
mean time they were employed in un- dermiping him with double industry; they omitted no artifice a&ually to bring father Ange into the situation to which they gave out that he was re- duced; and they would have suc- ceeded had not brother John taken compassion upon him. How shall I tell you the rest ? One night, when we wereasleep,we heard a knockat the door; we rose, we opened it to father Ange and my brother.in disguise.: They passed the following day in the house the neet morning at day-break. they decamped. They set out with their hands full;forJohn, embracingme, said: I have married your sisters. . Had I re- mained in the convent two-years longer in the situation I once enjoyed, you .sould have been one of the greatest,3 farmers
,,arihers in the district; but every thing has changed, and this isb all that I can do for you. Farewell, Janes.; if the father and I are fortunate, you shall receive some testimony of it ... he then put into my hand' the five Louis which I have already mentioned, with five others for. the last of the girls in the village that he married, and who had just been. brought to bed of a fine boy, as like brother John as one egg to. another.,MA S T E R. isis snuff-box opened and his watch replaced.),And what took them to Lisbon ?,J 'AM E S. They went in quest of an earthquke, which could not happen without crush-,L 4 ing
ing them to pieces, swallowing them up, and burning them to ashes, as it was decreed on high,,M A S T ER. Ah! these monks ! these monks !,J A M E S. The best of them is not good for much,,M ASTER. I know it better than you,,J A M E . Have you passed throughtheir hands?,1 A STE R. I shall tell you at another time.,JAMES. But what makes them so bad,MASTER.
M AS T E R, I believe it is becausethey are monks ,. Let us return to your amours.,JAMES. No sir; we'll not return to them.,,'M AS T R. Don't you wish to make me ac- quainted with them -,JAMES. I still wish it;, but destiny, destiny is of another mind. Don't you see that I no sooner open my mouth than the devil interferes, and some accident intervenes to interrupt my discourse ? I shall not finish them. I tell you this is decreed on high.,MASTER.
M A S T E R. Try, my friend.,JAM E S. But if you would begin the his- tory of yours, perhaps-it would break the incantation, and then mine would proceed more smoothly. I have a no- tion that the one depends upon the other. Look you, sir, I think some- times that I have communications from destiny.,M AS T E It. And you always experience the ad- vantage of attending to them.,J A M E S. Yes, I do; witness the day.that I received the information, that your watch was on the pedlar's back...,The
The Master fell a yawning, and. as lie yawned, he rapped his fingers upon his snuff-box, and rapping upon his snuff-box, he looked as far as he could see, and, in looking abroad, he said to James; Don't you observe something upon your left.,JAMES. Yes, and I will lay you a wager that it is something to prevent me from con- tinuing my history, or you From be- ginning yours...,James was right. As the objedt they saw was advancing to them, and they were travelling towards it, these tw6 opposite motions diminished the dis, tance, and they soon were able to dis- tinguish a carriage covered with black cloth, drawn with four-black horses,with
with black housings, which covered their heads and came down to their feet; behind were two domestics in black, and behind them tvo ethers, each upon a black horse, caparisoned in black. Upon the box a black coachman, with his hat slouched and encircled with a long crape, which waved over his left shoulder. The coachman was leaning his head to one side, permitting the reins to hang loose, and seemed less to conduct the horses than they to conduct him. When our travellers had come up along side of this hearse, James suddenly utters a cry, falls, rather than dismounts, from his horse, tears his hair, rolls himself on the ground, exclaiming, My captain ! my poor captain! It must be he, I cannot doubt it; see there his arms! ... In fad, there was in the carriage a long coffin under a pall, upon the pall,a sword
a sword and a ribband, and by the side of the coffin a priest with his breviary in his hand, singing psalms. The car- riage continued to move on, James fol- lowing it with lamentations, and he fol- lowed by his-Master with curses. James was informed by the domestics, that the procession 'was that of his captain- who had died in the neighbouring town, from which they were convey- ing his body to the burying place of his.ancestors. When this soldier was, by the death of an officer, his friend, a captain in the same regiment, de- prived of the satisfa&tion of fighting at least once a week, he fell into a deep melancholy, under which he sunk at the end of a fewmonths. James, after having bestowed upon the memory of his cap- tain that. tribute of praise, tears and regret, which he was bound to pay, made his apologies to his Master, again,mounted
mounted his horse, and they proceeded in silence.,But for God's sake, reader, you will say, Where were they going ? But, in God's name, I must answer, Do we always know where we are going? And you yourself, pray where are you going ? Shall I remind you of the ad- venture of iEsop? His master Xantippe said to him, one evening in summer or winter, for the Greeks used the bath at all seasons of the year: iEsop, Go to the bath ; if there are few people we shall bathe... AEsop goes out. On his way he met the Athenian patrole; Where are you going ?-Where am I going, replied iEsop, I can't tell !-. You can't tell ? Walk to prison.-- .Heyday ! continued iEsop, Did;I not isy properly, that I knew not where I,- was
was going ? I meant to go to the bath, and behold I am going to prison'... James followed his Master, as you do yours, and his Master followed his again, as James followed him.-But wlho was the master of James's Master ? -Very fine ! Are masters then so dif- ficult tob be found .in the world? James's master had .a hundred for one, like you. Among so many mas- ters he must not have met with, a good one, for he changed them every day. He was a man, reader, a passionate man, like you ; a curious man, like, you, reader; an impertinent man,like you, reader; a man like you, reader, con- stantly proposing questions? And. why was he so much addiced to asking questions ? A pretty ques- tion! He asked questions, in order to learn what he might repeat, like you,'- reader.. The Master said to James,,You
You do not seem disposed to resumd the history of your amours.,J AME S. Alas, my poor captain ! He is gone whither we are all going, and where it is very extraordinary that he did not sooner arrive. Ahi ! ...ahi !,$I A S T E 1A. But, James, you are crying, I believe ? ..." Give vent to your grief without restraint; because you may weep with- out shame; his death liberates you from the observance of those scrupu- lous decorums, by which, during his life, you were constrained. You have not the same reasons to dissemble your grief as you had to dissemble your hap- piness. The same consequences will not be inferred from your tears that,would
would have been drawnf frorm your joy. Indulgence is easily extended to rmisery. And since you must, op the present occasion, display either sensibility or ingratitude, every thing well consider- ed, it is better to reveal a weakness than to incur the suspicion of a vice. I wish your grief to be free that, it may prove less pungent: I. wish: it. to'.be violent that it may be less tedious. Recal to your fancy, even exaggerate, his merit,. his penetration in fathom- ing subjects the most profound, :i.lis subtlety -in .discussing questions.--the most delicate; the solidity of his taste, by which he was attached to the most important; the fertility which he dif- fused over the most barren; the dexte- rity.with which he defended the ac- cused. His compassion.gave 'himr a thousand times moie fire than interest,VOL I. It or
self-love can infuse into the guilty; he was only severe upon himself. Far from seeking to excuse the slight faults which escaped him, he employed all the ma- lignity of an enemy in displaying them to himself with exaggeration; and all the ingenuity of a rival, in detraating from the merit of his virtues, by a ri- gorous examination of the motives by which, perhaps unconsciously, he had been determined. Prescribe no other bounds to your sorrow but those which time shall assign. Let us ac- quiesce in the universal order when we are deprived of our friends, as we will resign ourselves when it shall be pleased to dispose of us. Let us re- ceive the decree of fate, by which they are condemned, without despair, as when it is pronounced against ourselves we will accept it without resistance.,The
The duties which extend to the tomb are not the last duties which the soul pays to the departed. The earth which lies 'loose upon the new-covered gravel in time shall consolidate over the ashes of your lover; but your soul will pre-- serve all its sensibility.':,J A M E S. This is all very fine, my good Mas- ter, but what, in the devil's name, is it to the purpose ? I have lost my cap- tain; I am affliced, and-you repeat to me, like a parrot, a shired of consolation made by some man or wom'an, for some other.woman who had lost her lover.,M MAS:TER. - . I believe the author was a woman.,M2 JAMES.
JAMES. -J A I E S. I again believe that it was :a man: Wut, .be it man or woman, one m.oroe I repeat, what, in the devil's namie, is it to the purptose ? Or do you take me for my captain's mistress ? My captain, sir, was a brave man, and I, sir, have always been an honest lad.,. A :A S T E -I. . James, who 4isputes it ?,JA·M E S. ... . . . ...... J A s S. , -.. What.thpe devil then is a:-pieee of eAm: solation, whether- of man or' womin to some other woman, to the purpose ? Perhaps, by -my importunities, you williieinducedto.tdllAme.. : - :- .--. -- MAS TER,
MA STE R. No, James, you must take this just as it stands.,J A ME S. I will muse on it then the rest of my life, till I divine what it is; I will stick to it till the day of judgment.',M AST ER. James, you seemed to listen with attention while I was reading.,J A M E S. Do you imagine we can refuse it to folly ?-,M AST E R. Very well, James.,J A ME S. I had almost burst out a laughing at the scrupulous decorum by which,M 3 I was
I was constrained, while my captain was alive, and from which I had been freed by his death.,MAS T E R. Very well, James; I have then gain- ed what I proposed. Tell me, was it possible to employ a better mode of consolation ? You were in tears: had I entertained you with the objeA of your grief, what would have been the con- sequence ? Just this, that you had cried the more, and I should have com- pleted your affli&ion. I have be- guiled your sorrow, both by the assec- tation of my funeral oration, and- by the little quarrel which had succeeded. Admit that just now the idea of your captain is as far off as the hearse which is conveying himto his long home. As,we
we proceed, I imagine you will be able to resume the history of your amours.,J AM E S. I am of the same opinion.-Doc-' tor, said I to the surgeon, do you live' far off ?-A full qdarter of a league at least.-Are you at: all commodiously lodged ?-Very much 'so.-Have you a bed to spare ?--No.--What, not though you were paid, and well paid for it ?-Oh! if you pay, and pay gen- teelly: excuse me. But, .friend, you don't seem much in a situation to pay. at all, much less to pay well.-.That is. my concern. And should I be well taken care of in your house ?-Ex- tremely well. I have a. wife who has been accustomed to -attend patients all her life. I have a daughter-grown up, who can serve every customer, and who,M 4 can
can change you a dressing as well as myself.--How much may you. ask for board, lodging, and attendance ?-The surgeon, rubbing' his ear the while, said;-For lodging .. board... at- tendance ... But who is to be respon- sible for the payment ?-I shall pay you daily-Aye, this is speaking to the purpose.-But, sir, I believe you are not listening.,M A S TEB. No, James. It was decreed on high, that for this time, which is not likely to be the last, you should speak without being attended to.,-.- J"A M E S. When we don't listen to the person that speaks, we either are thinking of nothing, or of something else than the,subjet&
AND- KRS; MASTEa,- }Zj subje&t of which he talks; which of the two is your case ?,M AST E R. The latter. I was musing upon the information you received from one of the domestics, that your captain .had been deprived, by the death of his friend, of the pleasure of fighting at least once a -week. `D6 you under- stand' vhat this means ? -:,J AM B S. Certainly.,MA.S.TE. '. . To me it is an enigma, which you will oblige me by explaining.,JAME Si And what the deuce will you make of it R,,MASTER,
AST E R. Not much. But you surely wish to be attended to when you speak ?,J A M E S. You need not have asked that ques- tion.,MASTER. Well then: in- conscience, I can't answer for myself, so much is my head perplexed with this unintelligible cir- cumstance. Extricate me from the diffi- culty, I beseech you.,J AMES. Instantly; but swear to me at least that you will give me no more inter- ruptions.,MASTER;
MA S TER. Come what will, I swear.,JAM E S. The matter is, that my captain, a worthy well bred-gentlemen, a man of merit, one of the best officers in the service, but a man somewhat hetero- clite, had met and formed a friendship with another officer of the same corps; a worthy man too, well bred, accom- plished, a good officer like himself; but, like him too, of an heteroclite turn of mind.,James was about to begin the history of his captain, when they heard a nu- merous cavalcade of men and horses driving up behind them. It was the hearse they had seen, returning the way it came. It was surrounded. .. by the,officers
officers of the revenue? No.-By the troopers of the Marshalsey ?-Perhaps it was. However this matter may stand, the train.was preceded by the priest in his cassock and surplice, with hi hands tied behind his back; the black coachman, the two black valets, with their hands tied behind their backs. 'The person most surprised was James, whoextlaimed, My captain, my poor cap- fainis notdead, thank God ! Then James set off full speed to meet the pretended funeral procession. He had not ad- vanced thirty paces, when the officers of the revenue or the troopers of the Mar- shalsey level their pieces and cry; Stop, return the way you came or you are a dead man ... James stopped short, and a moment consulted destiny in his own mind; which seemed to say, Return the way you came; which he accordingly,did.
did. His Master said, hey-day, James! what is the matter,.. .. . J A M, E S. - In failth I knowv nothiing of it at all.,MASTER. And why.,JAM E S. I know no more of that than of the other.,M MAS T E R. You will sidd that theyyare smugglers who had filled the coffin with prohibit- ed goods, and who :have been betrayed to the Customthouse, 'bytheh very ro- gues from whom they we're'purchased.,. A M *E S. "- But -why the earriage: with the arms of my captain ?,MASTER.
A S T E R. Perhaps it was a rape. They had con- cealed in the coffin, who knows, a wife, a young lady, a nun; it is not the wind- ing sheet that makes the corpse.,JAMES. But why should the carriage bear the arms of my captain ?,M AS T IR. Be it any way you please, but go on with your captain's history.,JAMES. You still run upon this history ! But perhaps my captain is yet alive.,MASTER. What difference does that make ?,2 JAMES.
JAME S. I do not much like to speak of the living, because we are now and then put to the blush for the good and the ill we have said of them; for the good which.they destroy, and the bad which they repair.,MA S T E R. A&t the part neither of an insipid panegyrist nor of a virulent censor, speak of things as they are.,JA M E S. That :is not so easy. Have we not our character, our interest; our taste, our passions, according to which we ex- aggerate or extenuate ? Speak of things as they are-! That does not happen per- haps twice in a day in the whole extent of a great city. And is the hearer a,whit
whit better disposed than the speaker ? No,-From which it must follow, that hardly twice in the day, throughout a great city, you are understood as you meant.,MA S TER. What the deuce, James,. these max- ims of yours .go the length of entirely proscribing the use of our tongue and ears, and would, prove nothing less than that we should cease to speak, to hear, and to believe! Nevertheless, speak you, as you feel, I shall hear you as [ am disposed, and believe you as.I may.,JA MES. My dear Master, life passes away ace cording to the rule of qui pro quo, you have the qui pro. quo -of 16ve; the.uyi pro quo of friendship, the qui pro quo of po-,litics,
litics, of finance, of the church, of the law, of trade, of wifes, of husbands;,M-A S T E R. Poh! Leave these quipro quo's of yours, and understand that it is a&- ing the part of a numskull, to involve yourself in a chapter of morals, when you have to .do with an historical fad. Come, come ! to the history of your captain ?,JAMES. .If there:is almost nothing said ihi the * world, which is understood as .it was,meant, there is another thing much worse, wvhich is, that we do almost no- thing, which is judged according to the principle-oh which it was performed.,:.OL. I. N MAST-ER.
MA S T ER. There is not, I dare say, a head under the heavens which contains so many paradoxes as thine.,J AM ES. And where would be the harm in that ? A paradox is not always a false- hood.,-MASTER. True.,JAMES. My captain and Iwere passingthrough Orleans. The whole conversation of the town, turned upon an adventure that had recently occurred to a citizen of the place, called M. le Pelletier, a man penetrated with so profound a compas- sion for the unfortunate, that after hav-,ing
ing, by boundless charities, reduced a considerable fortune to a pittance barely adequate to his necessities, he went about from door to door, seeking; from the wealth of others3 that relief to the unfortunate which his own situation no longer enabled him to supply.,M A S T E k. And can you believe that two opi- nions could exist, with regard to the condu& of this man ?,A M E S. Not among the poor, but almost all the rich, without exceptions considered him as a kind of lunatic, and his rela. tions had well nigh got him interdi6ted as a prodigal. While we were refresh- ing at an inn, a crowd of idle people had assembled round a sort of orator, the,N 2 'barber
barber of the street, and were saying to him, Yot' were there, pray do you in- form us how the matter, stood.-Most willingly, replied this street orator, who wished for nothing better than an opportunity to harangue. M. Auber- tot, one of my ctstomers, whose house is directly opposite to the church of the Capuchins, was standing at his door, M. le Pelletier accosted him and said, M. Aubertot, will you give me any thing for my friends ? for so he calls the poor, as you know.-Not to day M. le Pelletier; M.'le Pelletier presses him: Did you but know in whose favour I solicited your charity! It is a poor wo- man who is just brought to bed, and who has not a rag in which to wrap her infant.-I cannot.-It is for a young and beautiful girl, destitute of bread and without employment, whom your,liberality,
liberality, perhaps, will sa,: from ruin. -I cannot.-It is for a workman. who depended upon. the labour of hi- hands for subsistance, andv -hoihas just .bfpkel his leg by a fall from a scaffold9-I cannot, 1 tell you.-Come; come, M-. Aubertot, suffer yourself to be touched, and be assured that yqo will never have an opportunity of performing an at-ion more meritorious-I cannot, I cannot. -My dear, my compassionate M. Au-, bertot ! ... M. le Pelletier, do not tease me so; when I have a mind to give, I do not require entreaties ... Saying :tlhis, M. Aubertot turns his back, retires from the door into his ware-room; Whi- ther M. le Pelletier follows. From the ware-room he follows him into the back shop, from the; back shop ino.. his apartment;,-tere M, Aubertoti fatiguei by the importunities of M. le Pelletier,,N3 gave
gave him a box on the ear ... At this my captain got up abruptly, and says to the orator, And did he not put him to death?.-No, sir, are people to be put to death in this way?-A-blow, zounds I A blow! And what then did he do?- What then did he do after he received the blow? Assuming a smiling counte- nance, he said to M. Aubertot, This then is for me; but my poor ... Here all the auditors burst out in a cry of ad- miration, except my captain, who ad- dressed them: This M. le Pelletier of yours, gentlemen, is nothing but a beg- gar, a wretch, a poltroon, a scoundrel, to whom still this sword should have done speedy justice had I been there; and your M. Aubertot had been fortu- nate had he got off for his- nose and his two ears.-The orator replied: I see, sir, you would not have allowed time,for
for this insolent man to have acknow- ledged his fault, thrown himself at the feet of M. le Pelletier, and -presented him his purse.-No, surely l-You are a soldier, and M. le Pelletier is a chris- tian; you have not the same ideas of a blow.-The cheek of every man of ho- nour is the same.-That is not exatly rhat the gospel says.--My gospel is in my heart, in my scabbard, and I know no other .:.-Yours, Master, is I know not where, mine is decreed on high; every one appreciates injuries and fa- vours in his own way, and, perhaps, we do not form the same judgment of them any two moments of our life,,MASTER, :' What then, cursed babbler, what then?,:N 4 When
- When James.at any time found :hat his Master had grown tes ty he was silent, fela musing, and frequqntly only broke silence, with a remark associated withisomething in his mind, but as little conneeted with the conversation, as the subject of a book in which you have passed a number ofleaves. This was precisely his case-when he saidi my dear. Master; . .. ,.,MASTER. Ah! .youhave at last recovered the, use of your tongue! I am heartily glad of it forhboth our sakes; for I was be- ginning to get dull from not bhavwigyour conversation to amuse me,- and you from not enjoying the exercise of speak- ing. Speak on then ...,James was a second time going to be- gin the history of his captain, when his horse springing suddenly out of the,high
high road to the right, carried him across a field, the distance of a full quart ter of-a league, and stopped:short under. a. gallows... Under a gallows ? A strange disposition of the.horse, this! to carry his master to the gallows! . .. What it the meaning of this, said James ?- Can it.be a warning of destiny? -,M A S T E R. There is no doubt of it, my friend; your horse is inspired, but the plague is, that all these omens, inspirations, and warnings. from on high,. commiunicated through the medium of dreams and ap- paritions go for nought, you cannot provide against the. event. My dear friend, I advise you to settle matters with your conscience, to arrange. your little, affairs, and to dispatch as quickly as you can the history of your captain,and
and that of your amours, for I shall be vexed to lose you without having heard them. You may be as careful of your- self as you may, but what will this avail? Nothing. The decree of destiny, pro- nounced at two different times by your horse, shall be accomplished. Consider, have you nothing to restore to any per, - son?- Trust me with your last will, and be assured it shall be faithfully exe- cuted. If you have taken any thing from me I give it you; only ask pardon of God, and in the time that you have to live, be it longer or shorter, rob me no more.,JAME S. There is nothing in the past with which I can reproach myself, I have no account to settle with the justice of men. I have neither committed mur- der, robbery, nor rape.,M4 STE.
MASTER. So much the worse; I should rathey that the crime had been committed, than that it had yet to be committed, and for a certain reason.,JAMES. But, sir, it is perhaps not on my own but on some other person's account that I am to be hanged.,MA ST E R. It may be so.,J A ME S. Perhaps I am to be hanged after I am dead.,MASTER. That may be too.,#AME S.
J A M E S. Perhaps I shall-not be hanged at all.,_ ASTER. That I much doubt.,J A 3, E S. .t. -is perhaps decreed on high, that I aWI.:only assist. in hanging another; who this other is, sirj God only knows, and whether he is near or at a dis- -lance?,M-A'S TE R. Master James, you slall be hanged since fate intends it, and your horse has told you; but be not insolent: give over your impertient - conje&ures, and tell me, without delay, the history of your captain.,:- . ' · JAMES.
JAME S. Do not trdoble yourself, sir; honest people have sometimes been hanged, it is a qui pro quo of justice.,MAS T ER. These ?qai pro quo's are distressing, Let us speak about something else.,James, who was a little heartened by the different interpretations which he had found for the prognostication of the horse, said:,When I entered the regiment there were in it two officers who were nearly equal in age, birth, service, and merit. One of them was my captain. The only difference between them was, that the one was rich and the other was not. My captain was the rich one. This re- semblance was likely to produce either,a very
d very strong sympathy or an inveterate animosity: it produced both ...,(Here James stoppedi and this he did several times in the course of his recital, as often indeed as his horse turned his head to the right and to the left. When lie went on again, he always repeated his last phrase, as if he had had the hiccough.),It produced both. Some days they were the best friends in the world, on others they were mortal enemies. On these days of friendship they courted one another's company, they entertained eachother, they mutually communicated their pains, their pleasures, their wants; they consulted together upon their most private concerns, their domestic inte- rests, their hopes, theirfears, their plans of advancement, Did they happen to meet next day? They passed with-,out
Out taking any notice of each other, or if they did it was in a saucy mannerl they called one another siri they ex- changed high words, they drew their swords, they fought. If it so happened that one of them was wounded; the other threw himself down upon his companion, 'wept, and tore himelf like a madman, he attended-him home and sat by his bed side tell he recovered. Eight days, a fortnight, a month after they renewed the quarrel, and we saw every moment two brave men... two sincere friends, exposed to fall by one another's hands, and, of the two, the survivor would certainly have been' most to be pitied. The extravagance of their conduct had frequently been represented to them. I, who had per- mission from my captain to speak to him, I was accustomed to say,,3 But
But, sir, if you should chance to kill him! .... When I uttered these words, he covered his eyes with his hands, and ran to his apartment'like a mad man. In two hours after, either his compa- nion brought him home wounded, or he performed a similar service to his companion. Neither my remonstrances, .... neither my remonstrances, nor those'of others were of any avail; there -was no remedy but to separate them.,The minister of war was informed of their singular perseverance in these two opposite extremes, and appointed my captain to the command of a place, with an express injunction immediately to repair to his post, and a prohibition to leave it. The other, by a similar prohibition, was fixed with his regi- ment... I believe this cursed horse,2 will
will make me mad .. .Scarcelyhad the, orders of the. minister- arrived, when my captain, under pretence of going, to thank him for the favour which had been conferred upon him, went 'to court, represented that he was rich, and. that ·his .poor comnpanion had'the samtiel rihtlto the'- favours of the king; that the pdsti;which -lie 'had received: would recompense the services of his friend,. and supply the deficiency of his fortune, circumstances which would communicate to him :(the captain) the most lively satisfa&ion.;' As ; the mi- nister had no obther -.intention. than to separate these two whimsical.men; and as he could -not -help being touched with this:generouscondu6&,: it was de- termnin'ed.. .. You -cursed animal why won't you hold your head right? ... it was determined, that my captain should,*VOL; I. o remain
r~iain i''th the regimnent, and that his ctompanion should goo t take theComi Iand of the place..,No sooner were they separated than' thfey felt the loss of being deprived of each other's company; they fe ll :into profound melancholy. My. r-captain, asked leav ds absence, that he might go ind have the benefit -of his nitive air; but;, -iout two leagues off -fronm the _garrisbh, he sells his-horse, :puts on the disguise of a pdsant, said wealks towards the.place ihere his friei eom- manded.- It appears that thbre was a scheme.concerted between them. ,He arrives :.-.. Go then wherever ;you- please! :is. there still -another .gibbet thfit youa wish -to :visitV? ..:.,.,,Ta-e: a liearty laugh, sir; this-has a verytplea-. sant effedt ... He atrrives; but it was,-.e: d eed-
decreed Pn high that, nptwithstanding certain prec4autpios which they had taken .to conceal the satisfation t4hy felt on seeing one anot.:r again, and not to negle& the external shew of subordination due from a peasant to a tommander of a garrison, some officers who fell in with them by chance at this interview, and-who were informed of their adventure, formed some suspicion, and went to give notice of it to the major of the fort.,7Ie, being a prudent man, miled at the information, ibut, at.the same t'oe, did not fail to attach to .it.all the wi- portance which it deservei. He .set spies.to watch the commander. T'heir ,first .report Was, that .the commander vent.out u .vr little, and that the ,pea- sant ,never went out at all. :t t.was,imr,o 2 pos-
possible that these two men could lit'e eight days together without being seiz- ed with their odd phrenzy, which as- suredly returned.,You see, reader, how obliging I am; I might, by cracking my whip over the horses which drew the carriage co- . vered with black, assemble at the door of the next inn, James, his Master, the revenue-officers, or the troopers of the Marshalsey, with the rest of their re- tinue, break off the history of James's -captain, and exhaust your patience at my- ease ; but, in order to do this, I -must:tell a lie, and I am not fond of -falsehood, unless when it serves some good purpose, or when I am compelled to it. The faet is, that James and his Master never saw the hearse again, and, that James, always uneasy about the,pro-
propensity of his horse,. continued .his story.,One day the spies reported to ".the major, that there had been a serious quarrel between,the commander and the peasant; that they imme djately went out, the peasant going first and the commander following himm with.re- gret; and .that they had gone into a banker's in.the town, where tiey. stilt,. : . - . : - . ..... . .....i -, were.,We afterwards lear;ned, that,'e'tei- taining no hopes of seeing one another again, they had resolved upon a bitter contest, and that, sensible to the duties of the rmost tender friendship,._at thie moment when heey were rouzed to' thie most savage pitch of ferocity, my cap tain, who, as I have told you . '. my,' o^ 3. '' captaln,,,o 3` captain,
captain, ih- ws Hci, ad inssisted upon his companion accepting of a bill of exchange for twenty- four thou- sand livres, which niight enable him to live ii a 'frcign country, in case hie (his captaii) was killed, protesting iliat he wiiild niot fight till this preli- minary point ws settled.; the dther irepling to this of.her; Do -you think, miy friena, that if you air killed I shall survive you. ... e.I h irpe , sir, you ill not condemn me to finish our journey upon this whimsical animal'... ' £i-' ' - 'l They came out from the banker's, and walked towards the gate of the town where they were surrounded by the major and some officers -Though this meeting had the appearance of ac- cident, our two friends, or our two enemies, if you please, aid not mistake,its
its Qbje&. he psap let iet self be knownp for w nt be Was. They pased the night in a prjvate Ipusee, se.pt morning, at 4ay-break, my eapti iaf- ter having ombracEd his gprmpanio9 se- veral times, parted with him, never to see him again. No sooner was he ar- rived i; hi? ptive country tn he died.,M A S T LER Who told you that he was dead ?,JAME S. But that coffin! and that carriage vith his ar.s ! lMy .opir ,aptain is dead; 4.utdees he ,is.,M A s T E R. But. the priest ,with his d.ands tied behiod bis jbac.k; and these pfficersof · . o 4~ the
:the revenue, or troopers of the Mar- :shalsey, and the return of the proces- sion towards the city! :Your captain is alive, I have no doubt; but do: you know any thing of his comrade ?,J A MES. The history of his comrade is a beautiful line in the grand register, or the book which contains what is de- creed on high.,M A S T E R. - hope... James's horse did not allow his Mas- ter time to conclude. He darted on like lightning, following the high road without deviating either to the right. or to the left. James- was out of sight, and his Master convinced that,the
the road wou6ldiend in' a, gallows,-wasv like to burst his sides: with laughing. And since James and his -Master'are entertaining only: when ' together,. and are good for.'nothing:lwhen. separate,d, like,;. Don Quixote :-and'. Sancho - and Richardet and- Ferragus'; . a-circum- stance which the onitinuator of Cer- vantes, - and .the .imitator -of Ariosto :Monsignor 'Forti-Guerra.,have not sus- -fieiently: understood-;' reader,- .let" is have a little chat. till 'they are again brought together. - ·You are going to take the history. of : James's :captain.for a -fi&ion,-and y.ou are wrong: I protest to you that pre- cisely as he has recounted it to his Master.-was the recital which I heard of it at the Hospital of Invalids ;,.I do not -recollet the year; upon St. Louis's,day
-dy, at the table of Monsieur St. Etienne, the governor of the Hospital; and he who told the story, in presence of many other officers of the house ac- quinted with the fa&, was a grave per- aonage, and one who had not at all the air of a jester. I repeat it, there- fore for your benefit, as well now as in futwe; be circumspect, if you wish in this conversation of James and his Master, to distinguish the true from the false, the false from the true. You are now fairly warned, and I wash my hands of the consequences.-What a couple of very extraordinary men were these you tell me !-And is it this that exnitesyourincredulity? In thefirstplace, nature is so diversified, especially in cha- raters and instin ts;that-thereis nothing inthe idagintion of the poet so extrava-,1 . Igant
gint of Which observation andexperience do not present ts with the mhodel. I ityself, who n-tw Speak, have met with the fellow of the Mock Doot, which, till then, I had cotsideted as the most :ild and entettainihg of fiimons.-- What ! 'the fellow of the husband whose wie 'says to him, I have three children "on my .hands; and who an- Swers, Lay them down then ... They ask tso bread, give them a rod --Pre- cisely.-The fotiowing i, The fdialogue that passedt between him and my wife : -Are yoi there, M'onsieir Gousse ?- Yes, madam, for I cannot :be at two places at 'once.--Where are you come 'frm '--From the place I went to.- What have you done there ?-I have Yepaired a mill that was out 6f'order.- Whose mill was it ?-I know nothing of that; I did not go there to set the,miller
miller to rights.-You are very well dressed, contrary'to custom. Why, under this suit, which is very becom- ing, have you a dirty shirt ?-Because I have no more than one.-And-whly no more ?-Because I have no more than one body at a time.-My husband is not at home; but this will not pre- vent you from dining with n:e.--No; since I have given neither my stomach nor my appetite into your husband's keeping.-How does your wife ?-Just as she pleases, that is her concern.- And your children ?-Admirably - And the boy that has such fine eyes, so plump, so pretty a skin ?--Much bet- ter than the rest; he is dead.-Are you teaching them any thing ?-No, ma- dam.-What, neither to read nor write, nor to repeat their catechism ?-Nei- ther to read nor write, nor to repeat,their
theli" catechism.-But why so ?-Be- cause I was never taught any-thing my- self, and I am not the more ignorant for that. If they have talents they will do as I have done; if they are dunces, what I taught them would only make them greater fools. . . Should you ever meet with this original,.. you need not be of his acquaintance to use-the freedom of addressing him.: Take him into a tavern, tell him your business, propose that he should go with you twenty leagues off, he will accompany you: after having employed. him, dis- miss him without a penny;. he -will re- turn perfecly satisfied with his treat- ment. Have you ever heard of one Premonval, a public teacher of mathe- matics at Paris ? He was a: friend of his'. . . But James and his' Master have perhaps again:joined company; which,do
do you chuse, to proceed to them^ or to remain with me ? Gousse and Premonval kept a school together. Among the numerous scholars who at. tended, there was a young lady, called Miss Pigeon, the daughter of the cele- bited artist who constructe.d tBose ~wo planispheres which have been -ransported from the Royal Gar.dn to the Hall of the Academy of Scie.s Miss Pigeon went every morning with her satchel under her arm; and her mathematical instrument case in het .muff. One of the professors, jPre- -monval, fell in love with his s:ho.larr and, in spite .ofthe propositions upon :solids, inscribed upon-the lsphere, she was got with child. Father Pigeon .was not a man to acquiesce wit .pa- tience in .the truth of this corollarry. Thm situation_ of the lovers gcomos,em-
enibarrassing; they hold a conference; but having nothing, nothing at all in tfle World, what could be the result of their deliberations? They call to their assistance their friend Gousse. The latter, without 'saying a word, sells his whole property, linen, clothes, in- strumnents, furniture, books; raises .a sum of money, hurries the two lovers into .a post-chaise, accompanies them most cheerfully as far as the Alps ;. there he empties his purse of the little imoney that remained, presents- theim.vwith it, embraces them, wishes them<s sgood journey returns don foot, begging'his way as far as Lyonsj wheIe, ,by-ipainting tthe rooms of a cloister of monks,. 'he earned-as imuch as enabled -him to return'toParis without begging. c---That aWas very fine.--Certainly.. And,. from rthis -heroic-adtion, you rim-,gint
gine that Gousse was possessed- of a great fund of morality: No, indeed ! be undeceived;- he had no more idea of it- than a horse.-Impossible !-It is true, however. I had employed him in a piece-of business: I gave him a draft upon my agent for eighty livres; the sum was written in figures. What does my man, but add a cypher, and draws eight hundred livres !--Ah, shocking!-He is not more dishonest when-he robs me, than generous when he strips himself to serve his friend. He is- an original, destitute of .princi- ples. The eighty' lires were :not sus- ficient for him; with a dash of the pen he procured the eight hundred, for which he had occasion. And then with what valuable books was I pre- sented ?--V-hat, however, have.:we to do with these books ?-But James and,~~~:--· ,-~ ~his
his Master? James's amours ? Ah, reader, the patience with which you attend to me demonstrates the little in- terest you feel in my two heroes; and I am tempted to leave them-where they are ... I wanted a book of great va- lue, he brought it me. Some time as- ter I had occasion for another valuable book, and again he furnished me with it. I wished to pay for it; he refused to accept the price. I had occasion for a third; This time, said he, I cannot supply you. You should have told me sooner; my do&tor of the Sorbonne is dead.-,And what connection has the death of your dotor of the Sorbonne with the book that I wish to procure ? Did you take the two former out of his. library? Assuredly!-Without his leave ? Poh!,VOL, i. whfat
what need had I of that, in order to ad- minister distributive justice ? I only dis- placed these books for the better, by transferring them from a place where they aere useless, to another where they were to be used with advantage... After this shall we venture to judge of men from their condu ? But there is the story of Gousse and his wife which is best of all... I understand you, you have enough of it, and your opinion would be for setting out to rejoin our two travellers. Reader, you treat me like an automaton: this is not polite; proceed with James's amours; no more of'the amours of James; I wish to hear the history of Gousse; now. I have enough of it. Doubtless, I ought some- times to proceed according to your in- clination, but I must sometimes follow my own; not to mention that every,-hearer
hearer who allows me to begin a reci- tal, pledges himself to hear the con- clusion.,In the first place I have told you; but to speak of a first place is to an- nounce at least a second. In the second place then ... Attend to me or not, as you please, I shall speak all alone .... James's captain and his comrade might have been tormented with a violent and secret jealousy. It is a feeling which friendship never extinguishes. Nothing is so difficult to excuse as merit. Might they not have dreaded a favour by which both of them would have been equally offended? Without being con- scious of it they were desirous to rid themselves of a dangerous competitor; they wished to smooth the way for some future opportunity. But how can,P 2. such
such an idea be entertained of him, who so generously resigns his command of the garrison to his indigent friend? He resigns it, 'tis true, but had it been taken from him, he had reclaimed it with his sword. A preference among soldiers, if it does not confer an honour upon him who receives it, throws a disgrace upon his rival. But dropping all thisdiscussion, let us say, that this was the character of their extravagance. Has not every man one of his own? This of our two offi- cers was, for many ages, that of all Eu- rope. It was called the spirit of chi- valry. All that splendid multitude, armed from head to foot, decorated with different liveries of love, capering upon palfreys, their lances in their lid, their visors up or down, regarding each other with disdain, measuring each other with the eye, launching mutual defiance,,overthrow-
overthrowing each other in the dust, strewing the extent of a vast tournament with fragments of broken arms,^were only friends jealous of the merit which was in fashion. These friends, at the very moment when they held their lances couched, each at the extremity of the career, and had pressed with tle spur the sides of their coursers, be- came the most terrible enemies. They darted upon each other with the same fury which they would have employed in the field of battle. In truth, our twv officers were only two paladins born in our days, with the manners of ancient times. Every virtue and every vice appears,' and again goes out of fashion. Strength of body had its day, dexterity in exercises had its season. Bravery is sometimes more, sometimes less consi- dered. The more common it is, the,3 less
less it is the subje& of vanity, the less it is the theme of panegyric. Observe with attention, the inclinations of men; you will find some who seem to have come into, the world too late. They belong to another age. And may we not suppose that our two soldiers had engaged in those daily and perilous combats, solely from the desire of find- ing the weak side of his rival and ob- taining the superiority ? Duels occur in society under every variety of form; among priests, among lawyers, among scholars, among philosophers. Every class has its lance and its champions, and our most respectable and amusing assemblies are nothing but little tour- naments, where sometimes they wear the livery of love in their hearts if nbt upon their shoulders. The more nu- merous the spectators the more keen is,the
the tilt; the presence of the ladies car- ries the zeal and the obstinacy of the combatants to the highest pitch, and the shame of being overcome before them is almost never forgotten.-,But, James! ... James had cleared the gates of the city, traversed the streets amidst the shouts of children, and reached the extremity of the opposite su- burbs, where his horse, darting into a little court, there occurred between the lintel of the door and James's head, a terrible encounter, in which the lintel must either have been displaced-orJames thrown backwards. As you may easily imagine it was the latter that happened. James fell down with his head cut and senseless. He was raised up, and re- called to life with spirituous liquors; I believe too that he was let blood by the,P 4 master
master of the house.-This person thei was a surgeon ?-No.' Meanwhile his Master had arrived and enquired after him of every one he met. Did you not see a tall thin person, mounted upon a pyed horse ?-He has just passed, fly- ing as if the devil were in him; he must have reached his master's house. -And who is his master ?-The hang- man.-The hangman!-Yes, for the horse belongs to him -Where does the hangman live ?-A considerable way off, but you need not give yourself the trouble to go that length, for here are his people bringing, in all probabi- lity, the person you seek, and whom we took for one of his valets ... And who was this that spoke to James's Master ? -It was an inn-keeper at whose door he had stopped, it was impossible to be mistaken. He was thick and short like,a tun,
a tun, with his shirt tucked up to the elbows, a cotton cap upon his head, a kitchen apron round him, and a large knife by his side. Haste, haste, said James's Master, a bed for this poor de- .vil, a surgeon, a physician, an apothe- cary.. In the interim they had set James upon his feet, his forehead bound up with a large thick bandage which co- vered his eyes.-James! James!-T- it you, Master ?-Yes, yes, look at me then. -I cannot.-What has befal- len you?-Ah,- the horse! the cursed horse! I will tell you all the circum- stances to-morrow, if I do not die in the course of-the night, ..--While they were carrying him up stairs to his chamber, his Master went before, cry- ing, take care, go gently, gently, zounds, you will hurt him ! You, who carry his limbs, turn to the right; you, who,8a ~ bear
bear up his head, turn to the left ... And James said ina low tone of voice: it was then decreed on high !...,No sooner was James laid upon his bed than he fell into a profound sleep. His Master passed the night beside his pillow feeling his pulse and incessantly moistening his bandage with anodynes. James was surprised when he awoke to find him thus employed, and said to him: What are you doing here?,MI AS T ER. I am watching you: you are my ser- vant when I am sick or in health, but I am yours when you are ill.,J.A M E S. I am satisfied to find that you possess the principles of humanity, it is not a,quality
quality which enters too much into the conduct of masters toward their ser- vants.,MA STE R. How is your head ?,JAM ES. As well as the lintel against which it struck.,MB A S T E R. Take this sheet between your teeth and shake your head well... What do you feel ?,JAME S. Nothing, the pitcher seems to be quite sound.,MAST ER.. So much the better,: You wish to rise I think ?,JAMES.
3-A M E S. And what would you have me do ?,M A S T E R. I would have you rest yourself.,3 A M E S. My opinion is that we should break- fast and set out.,M A S T.E R. And what is become of the horse ?,JAMES. I left him with his master, an honest civil man, who took him back at the same price at which he sold him to us.,MASTER.
MAST E R. And do you know who this honest, this civil man is?,JAME S. No.,M A S T E R. I'll tell you when we are 6q our. journey.,J AME S. Why not now ? What mystery is there in this ?,MASTE R. Mystery or not, what necessity is there for me telling you at this moment rather than at another ?,JAME S. There is none.,MASTER.
MASTER. But you must have a horse.,JAMES. The landlord of the inn will perhaps cheerfully give us one of his.,MAS T E R. Stay still a moment, I will go and see about this.,James's master goes down, orders breakfast, buys a horse, returns up stairs, and finds James dressed. They breakfastedand setout, James protest- ing that it was unpolite in him not to pay a visit of civility to the citizen, at whose door he had been almost killed, and who had so obligingly come to his assistance; his Master, endeavouring to,make
make him easy upon the point of eti- quette, by an assurance, that he had handsomely rewarded the attendants who had carried him to the inn; James, pretending that money given to the ser- vants did not cancel his obligations to the master, and'that it was such circum- stances as this that gave men a regret and disgust at doing kind offices; be- sides that, particularly as it concerned himself, it had the appearance of ingra- titude. I know, Master, what this man will say of me, from what I would have said of him, had I been in his place and he in mine . . They had cleared the' town, when they met a tall athletic man, dressed in a hat with broad trimmings and clothes laced at every seam walking alone, if you except two large dogs that went before him.. . James no sooner perceived him than lie alighted from his,horse,
horse, calling out: It is he! and in- stantly threw himself round his neck. The man, with the two dogs, appearing to be very much embarrassed at James's caresses, gently pushed him back, and said to him, Sir, you do me too much honour.-No, I do not! 'Tis to you I owe my life, and I cannot sufficiently express my sense of the obligations which your kindness has laid me under. -You do not know who I am !-Are not you the obliging citizen who gave me assistance, who bled me -and who dressed my wound, when my horse ... -It is true, I am.-Are not yod the ho- nest citizen who took back the horse at the same price at which you sold him to me ?-The same.-James embraced first one cheek and then the other; his Master laughed, and the two dogs came round snuffing, and wondering at,a scene
a scene which they now witnessed for the first time. Jalties after iiaving added to these demonstrations of gtatitudet abun- dance of bows which his benefaator did not return and abundance of good wishes which were coldly received, mouint his horse and says to his Master: I have a most profound veneration for this man with whose charadteryou must make me acquainted.,MASTER. And how came he; James, to be ad venerable in- your eyes ?,J A XM S,4 From his not attaching any import- ance to the services that he renders, he must be naturally obliging and long am- customed to the exercise of' benefit cence.,VOL9 It ' M ASTE,
'M A 5 T E rx. Why do you suppose this?,J A M E S. I infer it from the coldness and indif- ference with which he received my ac- knowledgments; he did not salute me, he did not say a word, he seemed to have forgotten me, and perhaps, at this moment, he is saying to himself with a sentiment of contempt; This traveller must be very little acquainted with be- neficence, and the exercise of justice must be very difficult to him, since he is so affected with it. .. What is there so ab- surd in what I say as to make you laugh so heartily ? .. Be it what it may, tell me that man's name, that I may put it down in my memorandum book.,MIASTER,
M A S.T E R. Most willingly; write.,J A M E S. Well, say on.,MASTE R. Write ; the man for whom I entertain the most profound veneration ..,- A M E S. ?The most profound veneration ...,M A S T E R. Is . . .,JAM E S. Is......,M -A S T E.R. The hangman of *,Q 2 J AI ES.
J A M E S. The hangman!,M AS T E R. Yes, yes, the hangman.,J AI ME S. Can you tell me where's the point of this jest ?,M A S T E R. I am not in jest. Let us review your progress. You want a horse, by chance you address a passenger and the passenger is a hangman. The horse carries you twice to the foot of a gibbet, and the third time he sets you down at a hangman's house; there you fall lifeless from his back; from thence they carry you, where? to an inn, a lodging-house,,a common
a common asylum. James, are you ac- quainted with the history of Socrates' death ?,J AM pE S, No.,A S T E R. He was an Athenian philosopher. It is long since it was dangerous to a& the part of a philosopher among fools. His fellow citizens condemned him to drink hemlock. Well! Socrates adted as you have done; he used the executioner, who presented it, with as much politeness as you did. James, you are a sort of a philosopher you'll confess. I know well that this is a class of men extremely ob. noxious to the great, to whom they will not pay homage; to magistrates, whose office it is to protec those prejudices which it is the object of philosophy to,a 3 destroyl
destroy; to priests who seldom see them at their altars; to poets, a race of men destitute of principle, and wlho foolishly consider philosophy as the bane of the fine arts, without recollecting that even those among them, who indulge in the severe species of satyr, are only flatterers; to. the great body of the people in fine, weho are the slaves of the tyrants who oppress them, of the. knaves who deceive them, and of the buffoons by whom: they are amused. Then you see I am, aware of the danger of- your profession and--ofthe. importance cf lthe confession[ that I desire you to make, but I lEhall: iot abuse your confidence. -Jame-s my! friend, you are a phlosopher, Iiam con- cerned. about you, andd if.we are per- niitted to- readtthe-ffatre.'mtheipre6eat,, O if what is decteedo on high -is ever. mrea. to nmn long: before the dexit,take
takes place, I presume that your death will be philosophic, and that you will put on the noose with as good a grace as Socrates received the cup of hem- lock.,J A M E S, Master, a prophet could not speak more to the purpose; but, fortu- nately! . . .,M A S T E K. You are not credulous; a circum- stance which begins to confirm, my presentiment.,j A M E S. And do you believe it, sir ?,A S T E R. I do; but I do not believe it will take place without some just cause.,a 4 JAMES.
J.AME S. Adwhat cause,MA S TE S. MASTER. Least said is soonest mended.,- A M S. What of your presentiments ?,A S T. ER. I laugh at them; but, I confess, I join trembling-to my mirth. There are some of them which have such a striking charat&er! We have im- bibed these stories so early! If ypur dreams were realized five or six times, and if you should chance to dream that your friend was dead, you would go tQ his house early in the morning, to see whether he was or not. But the pre-,senti-
sentiments, the influence of which it is impossible to resist, are those especially which occur at the moment when the thing is passing at a distance, an4 which haye a symbolical cast.,J A M ES. You are sometimes so profound and. so sublime, that I do not understand you. Can't yqu illustrate this by .- example,M A S T E L. There is nothing easier. A woman live ed in the cougtry with, her husband whQ was fourscoreyears of age, and afflift-e with the gavel. tT1l hushand leftthe wife and camt to to,wn, to undergo an Operation. On the evening in which the operation was to. bo performed, he wrote to his wife ;, ".At the hour that you re-,3 ceive
Kmiif-ofwtfEbi r Cosmt.'.. You- Hve seen tfse marriage rings- which sepa- rate into two-parts; upon each of which the names of husband' arndf wife are- en- graved. Well! the woman had one of these upon her finger when she opened' her. husband's letter. At that instant-the- two' halves- of the- ring se- paratd ;-that with her own-inaie upon. it remained on her finger, thati with' her husband's fell broken upon the let- ter which she was reading ... Tell me,,names; Do you think that there- is any read sufficiendly strong asnd any mind sufficiently t irm n fto bte'-imore or less shaken by such- an i'nidit, in' such circumstances ? Of 'course, the wo- man- thought that he- was dead. Her agonies lasted till- the-' next day, when her husband wrote her; that'he had got,well
out of danger, and that ihe.flatteredzhimw self with the prospeEt of embracing her before the.end oftthe month.,- ..* . M vsS. v . . ".;"* . . And did he in fa&tembrace her ?,: M AL)S''E. 'T '. ' ' Yes.,. . , J 4 M B S-:.. I. pu this: ques.tion, because I haver remarked, that destiny s, ,.oftoen,..capri- cious. You would say one moment, that it would be foundrto be false, and ypu. discorver the net,.:that it has- spo- kee -the tth.- 'Then,; sir, you think, there is some symbolical presentiment which applies to rhy case; and, in spite,.. : . , a. X of
d yourself, you believe'me threatened with a philosopher's death.,. MA.S.T XA. - '. -' - I confess I do: but, in order to get rid of this gloomy idea, cannot you...,J A M ES. Resume the .istory of my amours ? James resumed the history of his mours, We had left him, - believe, with-the surgeon, ----..,S U-. BO , a . . ' I am afraid you will be troubled with your knee for more than one day -t come. --,JAMBS,
a AM ES. t will trouble mne precisely thei pe riod which is decreed on high;: but ds what consequence is that at present ?,S tT R s E O0 . At so much a day for board, lodging, and attendance, it will make a consi- derable sum.,J A Mt ES. Dotor, the matter is not what sum it will amount to for ,the whole time, but how much a day ?,S U R G E ON. Five and: twenty sous; would that be too much ?,- JAME,
J A-M E Si A great deal too. much. Come,come, do&or, I am a poor devil; so.let us strike off one half, and devise some plan as fast as possible to get me transported to your house.,S R Gs 0 X. Twelvesous and a half; that is not much: you will surely make it thir- teen ?,JA M ES. Twelve sous and a half; thirteen sous... Agreed.,SU G EON. JAnd you are to pay daily. .,JAMES. - That is the bargain.,S UR-
S U R G ON. It is, you must know, because I have a vixen of a wife who does not under- stand raillery.,J A M E S. Well, well, doftor, get me trans- ported- with all: convenient speed-tq ohis vixen of a wife oF.yours. . ..,S U -R G F' O, N. A month, .at.thirteen sous .a day, is nineteen livres:ten sous.: .youiwill-make it the net twenty livres ?,J -A M-E S. .Twenty-livres; be.it .so,,- U R B-GE O.N. Yol wish to be well boaded,- well attended; speedily cured. -Besides lodg-,in,
in, board and attendance, there wili perhaps, be maedicines, linen; there will be..,A' S E S. What now ?,SU R GEO N. In faith, the whole will be well worth four and twenty livres.,SA M S. Done, for the four and twenty; but io more of your amendments.,S U R GEON. A month at four and twenty livres; two months wil be forty-eight litres, three months will be seventy-two. Oh ! how pleased my wife would be if you would deposit, at your entry, the one als of thee seventy-two livres!,JAMES
J A'M E S; A , U,. I consent;,S U R G E 0 N. She wod e i bee satil ete sfied . .,J A ME S. f I were to pay for the quarter? I shail do it.,James proceeded. The surgeon went to find nly host and hostess; informed : them of oiir a 'tn.gement, and the next mtioment the husband; the wife, and the childreni; assenibled'rd rdmy'ii bed ·with a sereie air: they made endlest enquires ifter -my health arid imy knee; extolled their heighbburs, the surgeon ind his wife, expresed the iiost .rderi wishes for my wirebie, the mdst polite,tOL. I. R affa-
affability, an interest, an eagerness to serve me ! nevertheless, the surgeon had not informed them that I had mo- ney; but they knew the man. He was to take me to his house, and they gues- sed that it was not for nothing. i paid what I owed these people, and made little presents to the children, which their father and mother did not allow to remain long in their hands. This was in the morning. My host went out to the fields; the hostess shut the dogor behindher, and went awayi. The children grieved, and, dissatisfied at bee- ing plundered, disappeared; and when I came to be. taken out of bed, dressed, and adjusted upon my litter, there was nobody at hand but the doctor, who fell acrying with all his might, tho thre.was nobody within bearing,-~- MASTEL
M ASTER, M A S T E R. And James, who is fond of speaking to himself, probably observed, Never pay before hand, if you do not wish to be ill served.,J AM E S. No, my Master; this was no time to moralize, but rather a time' to fall into a passion; and to swear. I lost all temper; I swore; afterwards I was re- duced to moralize; and, while I was moralising, the dotor, who had left me alone; returned with two peasants whom he had hired to transport me, and at my expence, a circumstance of which he did not allow me to remain ignorant. These men 'discharged all the offices necessary to' my installation, upon a kind of litter, which they made with a blanket stretched upon poles.,R 2 MASTER.
M A S T E. God 'be praised, you hare now got into the surgeon's house, and fallen ir love with the dodor's wife or daughter.,J A M E S. I suspeot, my Master, that you are mistaken.,M A S T E R. And you imagine that I should pass three months in the doAor's house without hearing -one word -of your amours ! Ah ! James, that is impos- sible. Omit, I beseech you, both the description of the house, and the cha- radter of the dotor, the humour of his wife, and the progress of your cure; leap, leap over all that. To the points let us proceed to the point: suppose,your
your knee almost well, yourself in good health, and in love.,JAMES. I am in love then, since you insist upon knowing.,M A S. T E R. And with whom are you in love.?.,A E S. A tall brown girl, of sixteen, per- fecly handsome; with large black eyes, little mouth, like vermillion, beautiful arms, pretty hands! .. Ah! my Mas- ter, what pretty hands !.. . Those very hands ...,MASTER. You imagine youi hold them still.,i 3 JAMES.
JAME S. Those veri hands have you taken, and held many a time by stealth ; and it only depended upon them, that you might not have done with her whatever you pleased.,MA STER. Upon my faith, James, I did not ex- pe& that.,J AM E S. No more did I.,MASTER. Reflet upon it as much as I please, I can recolled neither the tall brown girl, nor the pretty hands. Endeavour to explain yourself.,JAMES,
J A M E S.' I agree; but. it 'is upon condition that we return direEtly back again to the house of the surgeon.,M A S T E R. ' Do you believe 'that it was'decreed on high?' ' " ' " .... ,,^ '- - -" AM E S. You yourself must show me thats; but it. is decreed on high t;t i4 va piano v#i sam^S , ..*. ., . . * . ...;. :... . . . ..', :. . ,, '.i ; .:S yj i '! ; j 7'?.' -,M, A .T E R. And that ,gui vasario -va. loztalfQa nd I should aike mucls, to getithere....:,C . , Well, what'hlav. yoitt esolvedto do ?,MASTER.
MASTER. Whatever you please.,J A M E s. If so, conceive us in the house of the surgeon; it was decreed on high that we should return. The doc. tor, his wife, and his children, con- trived so well to drain my purse, by every species of petty theft, that they had at lit succeeded. The cure of my knee appeared to be considerably ad- vanced, without being so in reality: the wound was pretty nearly cosed; I was able to go abroad with the assistance of a crutch, and I had still eighteen francs remaining. No people are so fond of speaking as stutterers; none so fond of walking as cripples. Ope day in ru- tumn, upon a fine afternoon, I intend-,3 ed
td a long walk; from the'village where I'lived to the next,- the distance wa" about two leagues.,IMASTER. And what was the name of this vil- lage ?,J A M E S. should I name it, you would know the whole matter. When I arrived there, I went into a tavern, rested my- self, and took some refreshment-; day be- gan to fall, aid I was preparing to set out for my lodging, when, from the louse in which I was, 1 heard a woman ut- tering piercing. cries. She was sitting upon the ground, tearing her hair, and, pointing to the fragments of a' large pitcher, said; I am undone ! I am un- done for a month to. come! and, in,that
that time, who will support my poor children ? The intendant, who has \, heart harder than flint, will not bate me a single sous. How unfortunate I am! I am ruined I am ruined!... Every body. lamented her situation; nothing was to be heard around her but, Poor woman! Yet no one put his hand into his pocket. I approach- ed her without ceremony, and said, Good woman, what has befallen you? -What has befallen me! don't you see ? I was sent to purchase a pitcher of oil; I made a false step, fell,: -my pitcher is broken to pieces, and there is the oil it contained... At this moment, the woman's little children came up. They were almost naked, and the wretched garb of the mother shewed all the misery of the family. The mo- ther and the children began a crying.,Such
Such as I am, ten times less would have been sufficient to assee& me; my bow. els were moved with compassion, the tears started into my eyes. I asked the woman in a faltering tone, what was the value of the oil in the pitcher ? What is the value, replied she, rais- ing her hands ? Nine livres; more than I shall be able to earn in a month..; Instantly untying my purse, and throw" ing her two crown pieces, Hold, said I, there are a dozen ... and, without waiting for her acknowledgment, I took the road to the village. .,MAS TE R.. James, you here -performed a noble at&ion.,JAME S. I did a foolish one, begging your pardon. I had not proceeded an hun-,dred
dred paces from the village, when I said so to myself. Before I was halfway, I repeated it. Arrived at the house of my surgeon with my pocket empty, I felt it still worse.,M A S T E R. You may have been right, and my praises were then as misplaced as your compassion ... No, no, James, I per- sist in my first judgment, and it is, for- getting the necessity of your own situ- ation, that constitutes the principal me- rit of your- ation. I perceive the consequences; you are going to be ex- posed to the inhumanity of the surgeon and his wife; they will turn you out of doors; but, though you had died at their door on a dunghill, upon that dunghill you should have been satisfied with your condut.,JAMES.
A ME S. My Master, I have scarcely so much courage as that comes to. I jogged along with much ado; and, since I must confess it, regretting my two crowns, which were gone without the possibility of recovery, and spoiling, by my regret, the aAion I had performed. I was at an equal, distance from the. two villages,, and day was quite gone, when three ruffians sprung from the thicket by which the road was skirted. rummaged my pockets; and were asto- nished to find about me so little mo- . ney as there was. They had reckoned upon a richer booty; seeing the charity I had bestowed at the villages they had imagined that he who, could so easily give away a half louis,. must- have a score of them behind.. Enraged at,finding
finding their hopes disappoined, and having exposed themselves to the dan- ger of getting their bones broken upon a scaffold for a few halfpence, should I inform against them, and should they be seized and convicted upon my evi- dence, they hesitated whether they should not murder me. Fortunately they heard some noise, and took to their heels, and I came off for a few contusions which I received in the fall, and while they robbed me. The ruf- sians having retired, I proceeded. I regained the village as well as I could, and arrived, at two in the morning, pale and exhausted; the pain in my knee greatly increased, and aching in different places from the blows I had sustained. The dodor . .. Master, what is the master with you ? You,2 grind
grind your teeth; you shake, as if you were in presence of an enemy.,MASTER. So in fat I am. My sword in my hand, I.rush upon your robbers, and take ven- geance for the injury you have suffer- ed. . Tell me tllen, how he,. who is the author of the' grand register, could have decreed, that such should be the reward of a generous ,a6tion? Why even I, who am a miserable compound of defets, espouse your cause,.while he wli, with tranquillity, has seen- you attacked, knocked down, mal-treated, trodden under foot; he who is denomi-: nated the assemblage of all perfecion I;,- .J M E S9. Hush; hush, Master; what you now: say savours of fire and britmstone .,MASTER,
M A S T B Pt. MAsTERi. What are you looking at ?,A ME S; I am looking to see if there is ho per- Eon round us iho could hear you..; The do&otr felt my purse; and found fhat I was feverish. I went to bed with- iut mentioning ifmy adventure, musing upoil my couth, having to deal with two souls, great God! what souls! without a single sous, ard firmly ex- pectihg, that next day, when I awoke; I should be dunned for the price which had been stipulated to be paid every day; -,Here the Mlaster th'ew his arms ri~d the servant's neck, exclaiminig My poor James! what are you to do .,What
What is to become of you ? Your situ- ation terrifies me.,JAME S. Cheer up, Master, here I am. ....* ' : A S TE R. idid net. thihk .of that;, I was just nuw' y Your.side in the dotor,'si thbuse at the .momfiet iou ,awoke, ;andiwhen they came to ask you for money.,.. 4 ... .. 4 . . - . .. . : ..:J At. E-S - .; . - Master, in life we do not khew at what to rejoice, nor- at, what to grieve. Good produces evil, and evil produces good. 'e procie'd '. i'' the' '^l Sub- jec tfio what is decreed'do-n high, equally- frantic in our wishes, in our joy, and our afflition. WhieiT I 'wep, I often dis- cove'iwi tha-ti a l : ; ',,#t01. SI. MASTER.
MA S T.B .. And when you laugh?,JAM E S. . find also thatI am a fool; yet I can- not help weeping or laughing and it is this that enrges me. I have- a hun- dred times endeavoured ... I did not shutmy eyes the whole night...,.M A S T E R. No, no, tell me what youhave endea- v-oured. -,3AM~3. : .... ... To disregard every thing that hap- pens. Ah! couli I but have succeed- ed !,. .. . . .. . . . . . .,. .A T . . What should you havr-gained by it?,- . ?~JAM'S.
JAM . . . .. i should have rid myself of care,-no longer have wanted any thing, rendteed myself completely my own master, and been as well with my head laid upon a stone at the corner of i-treet as upon a downy pillow, Such I sometimes aih; but the devil is that it does not continue, and though firm and steady as a tock, upon great occasions it oftefi happens that a slight contradision, a trifle, dis.. concerts me, till I exhibit the most ex-: travagant expressions of ragel. I have- given up this) I have adopted the plan of being contented- with my situation. whatever it is, andI have founded uponr a little reflection, that it comes nearly td. the same tlings and then I adds of what tonsequence is it how we at ? This-is a,. .s . · - kind -J
kind of resignation more easy and more convenient. '- : ,: '*1 1aA;'5 B t R. With'tegard to its being more con- viaent-that is certain.,F - .' 1A E S. I n the morning the surgeon drew my curtains, ind said: Come my friend, your knee, for. I am obliged to go from homea-)oor, replied 1, in a piteous tene, lam drowsy.-So much the better, its a-good siga.-Allbw ;e to-sleep, I don't tare for being dressed.--There won't be much harn though you are not, sleep -'on.- Saying this, he draws my-curtains but I cannot leep. An hour after this swife drew my cur- tains, and said, Come my fricad take yor toat and-te--Madamsaid i in a pitous tone, I feel no appetite.-Eat,,eat,
eat, yeu shall, pay, ncijhihr it ndir'et9. .-I dodnt chsluise ioea.S? eh;ti betters;. this will serttes the :-hibihs. and me. With this Yh-7agdtindVs*4* curtainis, ca~l~hb :hild&: hoitaioh and dispatchm t eji hid~fbWt ',Reader, should: i· hexe make~ a~i~ise, and resumrne.h liietiy.oflh e titwitih ihegsinglelshirt, beiiaiekhie hadibnl oiib 'body atoa'time,; woud. fiain -"kiow.'*'h you; Ywould. titnk? Y'ouii ll sajy s it ha~~i4dv~e ~i~siwcv rnslsi' a; drlmriia~ :: voltaia~e would sai; or vulgarly ;havv~i 'into ~ah atlly, frim: ~ri~Nh<1~ ltjnw·' .iit how yto!escaip~3a ad ~that~ Il'hiave~ir~c~b:iu~ tó a .stor~i :inytend~merelri~r so~rmi~;- 'ment' in:order t'ogain. til',w~anito lcd4,- vise :Scine~- means. qs extricatij' nilitif fionim that, which A, hPdt t in; tsuth, 'reader, u yui arei mistaake n on,s 3 every-
every point; I know very well how James is to be relieved from his distress, and that what I am going to tell you of Gousse, the man with only one shirt at a time, because he had only one body at a time, is by no means a fition.,One day in Whitsuntide, in the morning, I received a note from Gousse, in which he begged me to visit him in a prison where he was confined. While I was dressing, I mused upon his adven- ture, ard I supposed that his taylor, his baker, his wine-merchant or his land- lord, had obtained and executed a writ against him. I airived and found him in the common room; along with other per- sons of a suspicious appearance. I asked him who these people were.--The old man, whom you see with the spelcacles upon his nose, is a man of abilities who,3 is
is eminently skilled in calculations, and who endeavours to make his accounts balance with the registers which he co- pies. This is a difficult matter, we have tall (1 of it, but I doubt not he will succee,. And that other ?-He is a fool.-But besides ?--A fool who had in- vented a machine to forge public notes, s. very bad machine, a defective ma- chine, wrong in twenty places.-And the third in livery and playing upon a bass. He is only here but to wait till evening or to morrow morning; for his affair is of no consequence, he will be transferred to the Bicetre.-And you ? I ? My business is still of less import- ance. After this answer he lays his cap upon the bed, and immediately his three companions disappeared. When I en- tered, I found Gousse in his night gown, seated at a small table, drawing geome-,s 4 trical
ftical figuies, and labouring wi'h as much tranquillity as if he had been in h'town hose. We were now alone. Pray-what-are you doing here?-I; I work, :as ou see.-And who has lodged youhei?--Myself.-How!.yourself?- Yes' myself, sir.-And how did you maage to do'this?-Just as I should have done-with any other person. I comren.edf.a suit against myself, gain- ed it, and, id consequence of the sen- tence which: I obtained,: and the decree which followed, lIwas apprehended apd caried here,-Are you mad;?-No, sir, I havetold-you the matter as it stands. .-Cold you not institute another ac- tioa ataittst- yourself; gan it, and, in consequence.of another sentence aqd another~ :dcree, :-procre- ryour enlrge-,-.;* . r Gousse,/
.Goouse:-had a handsome fen/alset, ? vant who e.njoy ed his favoiirs. more fre- quently than his wife. Thi:s uinequal distribution, had 'troubled '.'domestic peace. Although nothing:i;wa mote difficult than to torment. thisman, one who, of all the world was least alarmed at noise, he adopted the. measure ofquit- tingg his,. wife and.livihg :-with- his: -ser- vant... -But Ihis whole'-fortune consisted in furniture, instruments, drawings, and other moveables, and he. preferred leaving his wife:utterlydgestitute to, gging away-: witl4.his:ha nds empty. . In conse- qu.enejeof this resolution, he co.nceied the, following plan. It was to give bills to his servant, who. was.-to prosecute him for the .payment, and obtain a- war- rant, for thearrest and;salc.of:lhis effees, which were to be ,convey.ed'. from the bridge of St. Michael t tol.the lodging,,,*· ' 'o where
where he proposed to fix himself along with her. He is enchanted -wi-thte idea, he draws out the bills, assigns him- self over, and employs;two a:ttornies. Conceive him running from the one to the other, prosecuting himself withf all possible keenness, attacking with' vi- gour, and defending himself .without sincerity; conceive him condemned-to pay all-the penalties enadted by thetlaw, imagine him, seizing in idea upon every thing in the house; but the event did not turn out exa&ly as he had projeit- ed. He had to do with- a very cunning jade, who, in place of putting an execu. tion upon his movebles, laid hold of his person, caused him to be appre- hended and thrown into prison; so that however extravagant were the enigmati; cal answers h bhad returned to my ques; tsos, they nevertheless were true. :,While
, While I was recunting thislhistory which you wilt takei for a ficion.. .- But that of the man -in livery who was scraping.upon the bass ? Reader,:I pro. mise to present you with it; uponi my honour, you shall not lose it;; but'allow me to retumn to James and his -Master. James and his Master: had reached the stage where:they meant to pss -the night. It wai late,, thet f the gt f t city was shut, andthey-haidbeenobliged -to stop in the suburbs. There I hear an uproar.. ,.--You hear 1 You were not there, what have we to do with you ? It is truc.-AAlas !,James and his Master ;..A. hideous uproar is heard. -I see two men.. .-You see nothing at all, what have you to do in-the business.? :Y'ou- were 'not present.-.It is.. true. Th ere ere wo men. coynersiing'with great.t composure. at. the doo'- of,thei.
the chamrier which they occupied, a woman. with her hands on her sides, poured out upon them a tor- rent of abuse, and James endeavour- ed to appease her. while she no more regarded his pacific remonstrances than the two persons she addressed paid at- tention to her inve6tives. Come, my good woman, said James, patience; don't be in a passion ; let us see what is the master ? These seem to me to be very civil gentlemen. They civil gen- tlemen ' They are brutes, without pity, without humanity, without any feeling ! Alas! what harm did poor-Fanny do them to be thus mal-treated ? She will be lame for it all the rest of her life.- The mischief, perhaps, is not so great as you imagine.-It was a dreadful blow, I tell you; she will be lame for it.-You should examine it: send, and,call
call a surgeon.-It is already done.-Put her to bed.-So she is, and utters such cries as would pierce your very heart. My poor Fanny!. . Amid these la- mentations, the bell rang from one of the rooms, and some people cried, hostess ! some wine. She answered, Coming. The bell rang from another part of the house, and the guests called, hostess, a cloth ... She answered, Coming.- Cutlets and duck ?-Coming.-A beer pot; a chamber pot ?-Coming, com- ing.-And, from another part of the house, a person, in a furious passion, roared, Cursed babbler! confounded babbler! what the devil is your business to interfere ? Are you determined to make me wait till to-morrow ? James, James ! . . . The hostess, a little re- covered from her grief and her resent- ment, says to James, Sir, leave me;,2 vou
You are too obliging.-James, James ! -Go, therefore, it is your M4aster, I be- lieve, who calls you.-James, James! ... It was, indeed, no other man than James's Master, who had undressed by himself, who was dying of hunger, and out of all temper at being neglctedi James ascended the stairs, and, a mo- ment after James, the landlady, who in truth had a most disconsolate air. Sir, said she to James's Master, I beg you ten thousand pardons; a thousand things occur in life to which we can- not readily submit. What would you please to have ? I have chickens, pi- geons, an excellent back of a hare, and rabbits; this is the country for fine rab- bits. Would you prefer water fowl ? James gave orders for his Master's sup- per, as he would have done for his own, according to custom. Supper,was
was served up, and, continuing Iis re- past, Jamas's Master said to him, Well, what the devil were you doing below ?,J AM E S. Perhaps good, perhaps harm, who knows ?,MASTE R. And what good, and what halrm were you doing below ?,JAMES. I prevented this woman fromn getting herself drubbed by two men who are below, and who at least have broken a female servant's arm.,MASTER. And perhaps it had been well for her had she got a drubbing ...,JAMiIES
- AM S. ,- For twenty reasons, cry.one btetcr than anotler.' One of the greatest pieces of good fortbue that ever hap- pened to me in my life, to me who speak to you...,MASTER. Was getting yourself beaten .. (Drinks).,J A M ES Yes, sir, beaten, kiocked downs upon the higwh way, by night; returning fromt the villge, as I told ydu, after ha.ing performed, in my op i2n, a very fodl- ish thing, and, in yours, the noble ac- tion of giving away my money.,1IASTER.
M ASTE R I recoile& ..; (drinks). But what was the 'origin of the quarrel which you. accommodated below, and of the bad treatment which the landlady's daugh- 'ter, or servant, received ?,J A M E S. Upon my faith, that I don't know.,M AS T XPR.: You are then unacquainted with the origin of the business in which you interfere! :. James, this conduc is con- sistent neither with prudence, with jus- tice, nor with the principles. (drinks).,- J AM E S. 1 kno'w not what principles are, but rules which we prescribe toothers, from,t~ Oi. T our
our own feelings; I think one way, set I cannot help afting another. All your sermons are like the preambles to the royal edidts. All preachers wish their lessons to be put in practice, because we should be the better if we foU9wed them; but these gentlemen have a fgir game to play. Virtue...,4A s T E L. Virtue, James, is a good thing; both the good and bad speak well of it. .,J A X B S. For both of them find their aeount in doing so.,M A TE R. And how did it turn out so bfrtunate for you to be knocked down ?,JAM 9.
JAMES. It is late; you have made a good supper; so have I. We are both fa- tigued, believe me; let us go to bed.,MASTER, We cannot yet; the hostess has: something to bring. Till she comes, resume the history of your amours.,J A E S. Where about was t? I beseeci' you, for this time, and every other, to set me a going.,M- AS Tl s. ',. l take charge of tiar, and, toin en upostmy funrtioi6 of pmtiaer, yu' were in bed, destitut of tioney, gteitly Inconimloded with -the state of yiur,'i2I 2 b i,
person, while the dotor's wife and her children eat up your tea and toast,,J AM E .S. -Here a -coach was heard to stop at the door of the house. A servant en- tered, and asked, Does not there lodge here a poor man, a soldier, who walks upon a crutch, who returned last night from the next village ?-Yes, answered the doctor's wife; what do you want with him ?-To carry him away with us in the coach.-He is in that bed, draw the curtains and speak to him.,-James was exaftly here when the hostess entered, and said; What do you chuse to have as a desert ? The Master answered, Whatever you have got. The hostess, without taking the trouble to go down stairs, called from the room,,3 Nanny,
Nanny, bring some fruit, biscuits and confeAions.. 'At the word Nanny, James said, aside to himself; Ah ! this is the girl who has been so ill-treated; we must at least appear to be in a pas- sion ... And the- Master said to-the hostess, You seemed but now to be sadly vexedl,HO S T ES S. And who would not have been vex- ed ? The poor creature had done no- thing to offend them. No sooner had she entered the room than I heardher cry:; but-such cries . . Thank God, I am now a little heartened; the surgeon says it will be nothing: she has, hlow- ever, two large contusions, one upon the head, the other upon the shoulder.,M:ASTER.
MASTER. Have you had her long,H 0 S T E 5 S. A fortnight at most. She had been deserted at the next stage.,M A s T E 1. How I deserted ?,H OS T * S S. Aye, my God! was she There arc people in the world harder thn flint, She was nearlydrowned passing the river which runs just by; she came here, as if by a miracle, and I received her in charity.,MAST. RA, How old is she?,. t; ~ HOST$SSi
H S Tr- S. 1 believe she is more than a year and a hialf..,At these words James burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed; It is a bitch !,H OSTESS. The prettiest in the world, I would not give my Fanny for ten louis. My poor Fanny ...,M AS T E R. Madam is then tender heartel,1 O ST SS.. You are right. 1 am attached to my beasts and to my domestics.,MASTE
M A S T E R. It is very proper. And who are they that so sadly ill treated your tanny ?,HOSTESS. Two citizens of the next town. They whisper each other perpetually; they imagine that nobody knows what they say, and that we are ignorant of their adventure. It is not more than three hours since they-have been here, and I have not missed a word of their business. It is very diverting, and were you not in a greater hurry to go to bed than I am, I would tell it you just as their domestic told it to my servant who happened to be his country woman, who repeated it to my husband, who repeated it to me, The mother in law of. the youngest pas- sed this way not three months ago. She,was
was going much against her inclination to a country convent, where she did not live to turn grey headed; she died there, and this is the reason why our young men are in mourning ... But you see, without being sensible of it, I have got on the thread of their story. Good night, gentlemen, and good rest. You found the wine good?,M AS T E R. Very good.,H O S T E S S. Were you pleased with your supper?,M A STE R. Very well pleased, although your spinnage was somewhat dirty.,VOL. I. U HOSTESS.
HOSTESS. I sometimes am a little aukward; however, you shall have an excellent bed and be laid in a pair of clean sheets. We never present them twice in this house.,With this the hostess withdrew, and James and his Master went to bed smil- ing at the qui pro quo which had led them to take a bitch for the daughter, or servant of the house, and the passion of the hostess for a stray bitch which she had only a fortnight in her posses- sion. James said to his Master, while tying the string of his night cap, I will lay a wager, that of all the living crea-,tures,
tures in the inn, this woman loves only her Fanny .. His Master answered: That is very possible, James; but let us go to sleep.,END OF VOL. I.